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™ The voice by the fireside— 


The world’s greatest living artists sing for you in 

your home. Any time, anywhere, Eames, with her 
silvery soprano, Plancon, with his splendid bass, and 
a score of other stars, voice the lyric beauty of 
Gounod’s great opera, ‘“‘Romeo et Juliette,’’ and a 
hundred other masterpieces of music. 
You usten and forget it’s the Victor; it is the perfect living voice. 
The foremost artists of the musical world have chosen the Victor to 
perpetuate their voices, because it reproduces every note, every tone, 
body and soul. The voice of the Victor is the human voice. 





Ev:ry Victor ‘‘Red Seal’’ record 


Victor Talking 







is a master record of a _ Machine Co. 
masterpiece of > Camden 
music N. J. 


























FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


EVERY BOTTLE OF GENUINE 


COATES PLYMOUTH GIN 


BEARS THIS LABEL 








.\ BLACK FRIARS DISTILLERY /7 
PLYMOUTH 
SMAsuguen Wo 


US.AGENTS 
JAMES BUCHANAN &CO. LTD. 


29 BROADWAY, NY. 


ARTHUR J.BILLIN U.S. MGR. 
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DUNQONSQOVUUOANEOADUONONSHOLULOS SADA 


ARTISTIC 


Animal Studies 


IN COLORS 


14X134 


25 Cents Each 


(See also special subscription offer below 








n connection with these) 

















Yo. 1, to be issued in January, 1907 


@ Beginning with the January number, we will have a series of 
animal covers in colors by 


PAUL BRANSOM 
The Well-Known Animal Artist 


@ The mere mention of this artist’s name is sufficient to insure 





a wide demand for these studies. We have therefore arranged 
to get out some extra artist’s proofs in a much larger size than 
that used on the cover of the magazine, namely: 14 x 134 inches 
of picture surface, thus forming a most happy size for framing 
and decorative ‘purposes. @ The price will be 25 Cents Each, 
securely packed and postage paid. @ We also offer any two of 
the series FREE with a vear’s subscription to FIELD AND 


STREAM (also renewal or extension of subscription). 
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a@-Get in your order 
early as these studies are 
a unique production 
and will be quickly 
snapped up. 


MVOC OUEST UCHUAULUUUUEAU AU 


On this page are shown minia- 
ture one-color reproductions of 
the first two of the series. Order 
by number. Address: 


Field and Stream 


35 W. 21st Street, New York 


mea UIVINNALULNINULIALAIUCLUUU GLUON 





























No. 2, to be issued in February, 1907 


























CONTENTS 


Cover Design by PAUL BRANSOM 
Full-Page Drawing by RC Y MARTELL MASON 


Februac4, M407 





Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail matter. 
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Alice Roosevelt’s 
BOSTON TERRIER “tk, ASHION” 
Z red and sold by Fred’k E. Rice. 
», at Stud, Fee, $25 
has beaten every Bos- 
hat has been exhibit- 
mm. | es and grown dogs 
al edigreed and registration 
suaranteed FRED’K E. RICE, 

Pennsylvania Hotel 

3sth Street. cor. 8th Avenue, NewYerk 

























Gordon Setters 


FOR SAL —— A., 84202, and Jean A., 
25. Also several fue puppice 
eligible for res ; males, $25, females, $20. At 
mus, Ch Ted Mason A., 84202, $15. 


Mes. B. W. ool Woodbury, N. J. 


2% jor 
60875, $20 











COLLIES AND IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown stock at 
moderate prices 


REGISTERED PREFIX WELLESBOURNE 


For particulars address 
HENRY JARRETT (The Pascal) -:- Philadelphia, Pa. 








| or do you want a well broken pointer or setter? 











At Stud 
MILNSHAW MASHER 


( Chicklet-Pomeranian ) 
PEE $15.00 


ALWAYS ON HAND: French Bulls, Pomer- 
inians, Yorkshire Terriers and Griffon Brux- 


ellvis. 

JULES FEROND, 
236 West 46th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE: 4439 BRYANT 

















Griffons Bruxellois 


ote Kennels of He mpstead is the largest 
th i ble toy breed. 
I i : Boe ke for sale, as 
-s n t breeding stock. 








well as some ex 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, L. 1. 
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FINNIGAN 


32 years the leadingjshooting dog trainer of America, has 
35 extra trained and superior working pointers and 
=~ broken to hunt to the gun o: partridge, woode..ck 
and quail. We want fair prices for tue quality, nocheap 
trained dogs at any price. 


FPINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene,N. Y. 











FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds. Comrade 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

POINTER PUPPIES of high pedigree, beautifully marked, 

_for sale cheap. J. A. P., 2352 Millick St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

FOR SALE—Pointers and Setters, well trained, sent on 
trial. A. J. Maness, Henderson, Tenn. 

FOR SALE—House-broken Collie. H. H Engelking, 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Fox-hound puppies, 
antedl hunters, ready for shipment, 


black and ten, from 
at $8 each; satisfaction 


guaranteed. R. H. Crandall, Worth, Arenac County, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Sporting and pet dogs, cattle, sheep, swine 
pigeon, ey and rabbits. Fifty-six page catalogue, 

10 cents. C. G. Lloyd, Dept. V, Sayre, Bradford Co., Pa 


POINTERS! POINTERS! POINTERS!—Do you want a 

first-class pointer dog or bitch that can win on the Bench, 
Pointers, 
Irish and Gordon setters constantly on hand. For 
breeds write Fred P. 


English, 

a first-class dog or puppy of the above 

Kirby, Woodbury, N. J. 

FOR SALE—Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Irish 
Norwegian Bearhounds., Illustrated catalogue 

in stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 

FOR SALE—My pack of high-class ‘‘Walker” 
bred in the purple. Three extra wel! broken to fox. 

and dead game. A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 

COCKERS—A fine line of puppies in reds and blacks from 
registered stock. Prices to suit purchaser and satisfac 

tion guaranteed. Arthur C. Burns, Franklin, Del. Co., N. Y , 

FOR SALE—English Bloodhound $20.00. T. W. 
Lindsay, Utica, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Pedigreed pointer and cocker spaniel puppies 
Address, Forest Oak Kennels, Homer, N. Y. 

“THE STANFORD BEAGLES”—Get the Best! Grown 
stock and youngsters, for winter hunting. Catalogue, 

studeards and photos, 6 cents stamps. ‘‘Stanford Kennels,” 

Bangall, ee 2 

OUR CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize at 
World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 








Wolfhounds, 
four cents 


dogs, all 
Fast 


Pups, 











| P dis d F h d _Very fast and dead game| 
e ree Ox oun $s Trained Dogs and Pups, 

also Tr@ined Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit Hounds and 

Squirrel Dogs. As fine trained dovs as live. Fully guaranteed. State 


wants. Address — © HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 
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Attention, Bulldog Men 
We have imported at great expense the 
ieavyweight bulldog, 
veral occasion efeated the 





Philadel- 






win Sas on s 


phia sensation Mol If you want 
anything in the b line rite to 
GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East sist St., ‘NEW YORK 
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SIRIUS Kennels 


(Registered with American Kennel Club) 
High bred, registered and pedigreed 
BOSTON TERRIERS 
Young stock and house broke n dogs for eale. At stud 
—Murray’s Chirstie, No. 8005 Fe Address, 
ARTHURC. TYLER, NEW ‘BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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, Champion Dog Biscuit 


“THE PEER OF ALL DOG FOODS” 


pre pared O° 


Trom | 


day is from night. 


S just as different 

foods in general, as 

It pays to be particular in your ¢ 

upon it depend the condition, appearance 
and spirit of your dogs. 

SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 


VIEW STREET, SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


AND BOOKLET 


aa 
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Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedamdapproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 





DISTEMPER CURE (Comb). ...... . .31.00 
MANGE CURE. . ea 50 Singie Remedies 
ECZEMA YF si ) seat bya vail Pe 
CANKER CURE. 5 RR Dl es 
WORN EXTERN OR se Promuesiis 
TT eovccccecss Of oxpressed, prepaid, 
alll Sr = payne te of aie 
EYE L _ a 
FLEA REPELLER "AND DISINE. — | 
SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF.:) .5@ > | 50 
35.90 





ions for successful treatment sce " pany each remedy 
er Send stamp for FREE ovoklet on dog diseases 
Kar 


- { ED. F. HABERLEIN ~ McPherson, 


“HORSE no HOUND” 


By GEN. ROGER D. WILLIAMS 











(Master of Foxhound Ire H Clul Keeper 
Foxhound Stud Dire N Foxhunters 
Association. (fficiz e Br | Cat 
AUTHOR OF 
“OLD TIMES IN THE BLACK HILLS” 
“THE GREYHOUND” 
“WOLF COURSING” 
“ THE BLOODHOUND ” 
' 
'. The Only Book Ever Published 
in the United States upon the 
Breeding, Raising and Training of Foxhounds 
Three hundred pages, half a hundred ce] str 
tions Bound in white a: 
No Sportsman's Library complete without it. 
Mailed Postpaid upon Receipt ef $2.56 to Any Address inthe 
{ United States. 
ADDRESS 
ee 
FIELD & STREAM, 35 W 2iIst St., N. Y. City. 
oo Please say you saw ét 





GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


DALMATIANS 





The Gedney Farm Kennels have the largest and 
naa kennel of Dalmatians in this country. Dalma- 

ans are the best watch dogs and all round com- 
p inion. No smart equipage is complete without 
them. Broken dogs, breeding stock and puppie3 
always for sale, Send for stud cards, price list and 
descriptive circulars, 


SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $15 TO $30 





Gedney Farm Kennels 


F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, N. Y. 








M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S., = 


BOO K 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 

Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
1278 Broadway, N. Y. 











ti 


Smooth Fox Terriers 








We have prepared our semi-annual draft, 
comprising about 50 of our best American 
red fe te rs rhey range price 
S. o $15 > each, commen- 
surate with their value, and there is quality 
in each and every one of them. If inter- 


ested would be glad to sen 
Address. 


The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas 


1 you a sale list. 








Field and Stream 
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MENDED BY 
THE BEST 
* VETERINARIES 
IN THE COUNTRY 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM 
DOG OWNERS 


THE DOGS EAT IT 
WITHOUT COAXING 


FOR SALE IN BARRELS, BOXES AND CARTONS 


OLD GRISTMILL: CHARLESTOWN MASS 


Oe Dy: 

















AN ILLUSTRATED 
DOG MAGAZINE 


Dogdom is devoted 
solely to dog fanciers 
It is the best and 
highest class exclus- 
ive dog journal pub- 
lished. Q No sports- 
man can afford to 
be without it. 

Send to-day for 


Sample Copy 
FREE 

and ist of prem- 

ium pictures given 

away with every 

subscription. 

















Dogdom is for sale on news-stands or 
mailed direct for $1.00 per year. 


DOGDOM PUBLISHING CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








@™ Send for our new catalog of dog and kennel supplies 
—everything for the dog fancier—medicines, books, 
foods, collars, soaps, disinfectants, crates, etc., etc 

















Dr. A. C. DANIELS’ 
WORM EXPELLER 


Warranted to remove any kind of 
Worms or money refunded. 

If you own a dog or cat, read Dr. 
Daniels’ Book on Diseases, Symptoms 
and Treatment. Mailed free if you 
mention Field and Stream. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 
174 Milk St., Boston 
Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Rem- 














edies for home treatment of horses, 
cattle, dogs, cats, sheep and swine are 
sold by all druggists and dealers. 

Insist on having DANIELS’, the best. 


DOr. Daniels’ Worm Expelier. 


TRADE Nes 


Rantet oad 




















FASHION’S DOG 


Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 
DOGS at reasonable prices for the best ime 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 
canipe world. Write for prices and particulars 


NAIROD KENNELS (Registered 
515 Second Street ote Brooklyn, N. ¥, 














% Irish Terriers at Stud 


Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Terrier 
in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock—A splendid 
terrier, beautiful coat, long head and an Irishman. 
Fee, $20. Courtland Bandy — Winaes of eighteen 1st 
prizes before he wasa yearold. Fee, $15. 

A few select puppies usually for sale as well as older 
dogs of the best breeding. Address all communications to 

JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 




















USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER DOG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 

Artistic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 

A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, 
handsomely designed on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY 
CENTS. one, it will please you. 

Two SIZES, 3-4 x 3 inch for the large dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
smaller breeds. FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 
THE MOST SERVICEABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quality 
leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 
finished, nickle buckle and sing, showy, strong, durable, everlasting. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 











THE UTILITY KENNELS 
Offer some choice high-bred English Setters and 
Pointers, thoroughly trained and untrained. Bitches 
in whelp and puppies. Place orders now for your 
season’s shooting dog and companion or for puppy 
for self-education. Address CHAS. A. HALEY, 










NEW EDITION e 
weror | rainer’ 
ILLUSTRATED 


By Ep. F. HABERLEIN. ¢ 
( 
( 


PAPER COVER,$1.00. ‘ 
CLOTH AND GOLD, 2 
$1.50 — POSTPAID. § 
MAILED PROMPTLY i} 


el PON 
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in Field and Stream 
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SALE - WANT \ 


AND EXCHANGE ‘J 


Advertisements will inserted under 
this classification for 5 cents a word for 
each insertion. Numbers 
count as words. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than fifty cents. Cash 


must accompany order. 


initials 


















FOR SALE—Genuine wild mallard decoy ducks, domes- 
ticated, $3 per pair. L. Suprise, Alliance, Neb. 





PIANO FOR SALE—New, and at a bargain price. Address 
B., care Fretp AND STREAM office. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Experience un- 

necessary, if honest, ambitious and willing to learn our 
business thoroughly by mail. Large income assured. Write 
for full particulars. Address either office. National Co- 
operative Realty Co., 588 Atheneum Bldg., Chicago, IIL, 
or 588 Maryland Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE at bargain, 32-40 Marlin Rifle Lyman Sights, 
A-l condition. Exchange for kodak or tent. Lock Box 
35, Waterford, Pa. 





EXCHANGE—Charles Lancaster Special Pigeon Gun, 
hammerless, 12 gauge, two sets barrels, patent lock 

safety, finely engraved, to exchange for 16-gauge hammer- 

less, two sets of barrels, Arthur Stutz, Upper Sandusky, 

Ohio. 

BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will surely 
cure that tobacca habit and indigestion. Let me write 

you about it. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

FOR SALE—New Lefever gun; all modern improvements. 
Address ‘‘Gun Bargain,” care FieLp AND STREAM Office. 


AUTOMOBILES—Ford automobile and Orient buckboard 
for sale. Can save intending purchaser some money. 
Address P. D. W., care FizLp AND STREAM office. 


FOR SALE—$35 A-1 Vista camera, brand new, for $17.50 
cash. N. H. Crowell, Farmington, Minn. 

THE ANGLER’S GUIDE, just out, 200 pages, illustrated, 
handsomest and most practical angler’s book ever pub- 

lished. Portraits, histories, local names, ete, of all the 

marine and inland species; 2,000 fishing resorts. Everything 

about fishes and fishing. By mail, 50 cents. Address 

Nassau Publishing Co., Richmond Hill, L. 1. 





ELK HEAD, an extra large and fine mounted specimen 
killed in Montana. Price, $200. Address b., care FreLp 
AND STREAM 


MOUNTED SQUIRRELS for sale. Greys $250; foxes 
$3.00; chipmunks, flying, reds, $1.50 Write for particu- 
lars. H. Hastings, Westfield, N. J. 





H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. 

References: Fiz.p anp STREAM, and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
Address: Prexsxiit, N. Y. 














examination anywhere. 


$100 meewaren $95 


OLD RELIABLE CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


243 BROADWAY (Est. 1881) NEW YORK 
Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 

(all makes). Shipped subject to 
Send for 

“SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST.” 











FOR SALE— BARGAIN! 
Ford Special Delivery Wagon 





Model F, 2 cylinder, 12 h.p. Motor 


This car, built to sell for $900, having 
fine laminated wood body, and in first- 
class condition, will be sacrificed to im- 
mediate purchaser. Apply to 


H. HUNGERFORD 


34 W. 21st Street, - - New York 











WE WANT 


A Local Representative 


In Your Town 











to call on everybody interested 
in hunting, fishing and out- 
door life. 

We will make you a most lib- 
eral proposition 

The work is such that it re- 
quires very little talking. Find 
out who the sportsmen are, 
show them the Magazine, iell 
them what we have to offer and 
you are almost certain to se- 
cure their subscription 
Address at once for full partic- 
ulars, Circulation Department 


Field & Stream Publishing 


35 W. 21st Street, New York 


Co. 














FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


HOLIDAY ne | RD oy 


IMPORTANT: TO THE PUBLIC cine twelve years I have been in the publishing business, selling my 


books at wholesale to jobbers ar wn trade ¢ ts. I own and operate my ow ; bindery, one of the largest, 
if not the largest, and most complete in the cc uuntry. Beginning NOW, I intend to deal directly with the 
PUBLIC. On account of the fail ire of three la put lishing houses recently, and my bindery arrange- 
ments with several others, I can temporarily ollowing bargains at the most UNHEARD- OF 


prices, and I am prepared to send the goods ON APPROV AL be W ithout money, until you can satisfy yourself 
that you are getting the greatest book BARGAIN ever o ffered. 































































THERE IS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF THESE SETS + $3.00 De luxe set of 
Me re roomate of rece nay orders, bras dhcngtec prepeld, for ee ation, neon nume V sucent FIELD'S WORKS sent 
OM}: = «=  FREEOF COST with each sale. 
DE LUXE EDITIONS ORDER BY NUMBER NOTE THE PRICES | Beeler Sum Totnes Prices NC 
_ Works of Eugene Field, = 4 ~Volumes, Ribbed Cloth . . $3.00 Free 
Privately printed in London (very rare), only 
Oriental Tales & (“Siac 
15 Volumes, Cloth .... . $150.00 $44.25 1 
Arabian Nights ( 15 Volumes, 7; Persian Morocco 225.00 75.00 2 
Laurence Sterne... .\ 6 Volumes,Cloth ..... $22.50 $9.75 é 
___ (Onl 29 Sets} i 6 Volumes, 3; Persian Morocco 27.00 12.50 — oJ 
~ Fielding. ee «© « +» » « & @ Webs, Cie . «ce $22.50 $9.75 5 
i : (Only 33 Sets) 1 6 Volumes, 4{ Persian Mofocco 27.50 12.50 6 
ten (Only 41 Sets)\ 8 Volumes, Cloth ..... $30.00 $12.50 7 
a (Only 27 Sets) 1 8 Volumes, 3; Persian Morocco 36.00 (5.75 8 
Balzac (Only 51 Si 18 Volumes, 3, Persian . $72.00 $35.00 9 
Cooper (Only 61 Sets) 12 Volumes, 3; Persian = $48.00 _ _$22.50_— YO 
Kingsley (Only 1°99 Sets) 7 Volumes, 3{ Persian - _ $37.50 ; $15.75 _ Ss 
_ Thackeray _ (Only 11 Se 10 Volumes, +, Persian ’ $40.00 _ $19.50 — . oe 
~ Eliot Only 27 Set: 8 Volumes, 3; Persian 4 $30.00 $15.75 _ 13, 
Charles Reade (Ovn/y 2/ Sets 13 Volumes, !> Persian " $65.00 $24.50 [14 _ 
Emerson (Only 49 Sets) 6 Volumes, 3; Persian $27.00 $12.50 15 
~ Gibbon’s Rome (Only 27 Set: 6 Volumes, 3; Persian sg ~ $33. 00 _ $14.50 — 16 
Plutarch’s Lives(On/y 32 Sets) 5 Volumes, 3; Persian 5 _ $22. 50 $u.50 [iz 
P dill ain (Only 61 Sets)}20 Volumes, Cloth . .. . $51.00 | $29.50 | 18 
Dickens (¢ )}/ 20 Volumes, Persian Morocco 90.00 a 37.50 _ 19 __ 
an. )}20 Volumes, Shot Silk . . . . | $60.00 $24.50 20 
Shakespeare ts) 4/20 Volumes, 3; Persian Morocco 2 85.00 _ __ 32.50 | ae 
Scott 4 ts)§24 Volumes, Cloth .... . $75.00 $29.50 22 
(Only 12 ts)/ 24 Volumes, 3; Persian Morocco 110.00 a 37.50 |_23 
. (Only 19 Sets) \ 10 Volumes, 3; Persian _ $39.00 $19.50 24 
-Stev CNSON (oni) 37 Sets) 10 Volumes, Buckram . .. . 30.00 Jf 5.00 | 25 
~ PEPYS DIARY Only 31 Sets) 4 Volumes, 3; Persian Morocco $27. 00 $U.5O0 | | 26 
¥ (Only 29 Seis)\ 6 Volumes, 3; Persian “ "$27. 00 | $12.50 27 
SMOLLETT (Only 18 Sets'} 6 Volumes, Cloth . . 7 a 22.50 = 9.75 2 z 
TOLSTOI (Only 19 Sets) 12 Volumes, Cloth... . . | $30.00 | $18.00 [ 29 _— 
_ Prescott (Only 21 S 12 Volumes, Cloth . . . - - $30.00 J $18.00 Ff 0 _ 
~ Carlyle nly 3O Sets) 10 Volumes, aa oh 38 ag ri. $25.00 $15.00 81 
Dumas (Only 31 Sets) 10 Volumes, Cloth $25 00 $15.00 32 
SPECIAL! THESE SETS NEVER SOLD BEFORE or SUBSCRIPTION 
RUSKIN. 12 Volumes, _ Cl th : Spe 11 _ $10.00 | MRS. BROWNING, \ qi Cloth, . Spe 1 Price, $6.00 | 35 
ROBERT "BROWNING 12 \ ~ oC ih 8 ial ice, BL 00 | 34 4 it NNYSON. \ , Cloth, : ;. il Price, $9.00 | 36 
Thave a fe feach oft Mis 
All books are set charges prepaid, - it to 10 tas apn Rett is dea to anita all “_ ors when limited editions are preety CLINTON T. BRAINARD. 
Sina oltmecbrnete tas p acceso nts west of CUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 
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SID HOWARD 


This popular writer of hunting and fishing experiences, whose 
work in this and other outd».or magazines has attracted wide- 
spread attention among sportsmen throughout the country, has 
again favored us with an excellent contribution which appears in 
this number, entitled ‘The Caribou Herds of Newfoundland.” 
This article is written in his usual vigorous and authoritative 
style, and will be f..und well worth the reading by everyone who 
has shouldered a gun and “walked in the silent places,’’ or hopes 
to participate, some time or other, in the wonderful sport that 
may be had in that favored region 
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THE ART-MASTER OF THE DOG 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF EDMUND H. OSTHAUS, THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST PAINTER OF CANINE TYPES 


By CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 


N the course of a conversation with 

| John Burroughs the other day the 

talk turned to domesticated animals, 

and I asked the veteran naturalist 

whether he possessed a dog. There was 

a pathetic hint of wistfulness in his 
tones when he replied. 

“No,” he said, “I’m sorry to say that 
I have no dog to keep me company at 
the present time—though I know I’d 
be a great deal happier if I did have 
one; and so would everyone else that 
lives outdoors.” 

True words, indeed. The sportsman 
and outdoor lover who has no dog to 
share his excursions afield must be con- 
sidered quite as abnormal a creature 
as the man in the old German legend 
who had no shadow. Of course there 
are thousands living in cities, so situ- 
ated that they have no place to keep 
a dog. And while these persons are to be 
pitied, there is at least some consolation 
in life for them if they possess either 
a reproduction or an original of one of 
those splendid paintings of dogs, done 





to the life by Edmund H. Osthaus, of 
Toledo, Ohio, without doubt the great- 
est master of canine types that has ever 
put brush to canvas. 

Sportsmen in every quarter of the 
country wax enthusiastic when the name 
of Osthaus is mentioned. For his dogs 
are real canines, and not half-human 
creatures, exhibiting most of the at- 
tributes and characteristics of human be- 
ings. In his paintings the limitations 
of dog-nature are never violated. To 
this fact is owing the chief value and 
charm of the artist’s work. 

Landseer has a great reputation as a 
delineator of the dog, but there are too 
many of the qualities of Hogarth ap- 
parent in his art to render it truly con- 
vincing. He did nct infuse enough real- 
ism into his conceptions to give them life 
and movement. Landseer seemed wed- 
ded to the belief that man is only in- 
terested in his pets 1s he sees himself 
reflected in the animals’ natures. On the 
other hand, Osthaus believes that the 
animal should be depicted as a separate 








From a painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 
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identity. He believes that the dog should 
be known and loved for his own qualifi- 
cations as a thinking animal, an animal 
ranking in some respects higher, and in 
others lower, than man. To the further- 
ance of this theory he has devoted his 
life‘and his art. 

Mr. Osthaus was born in Hildesheim, 
Hanover, Germany, on the fifth of 
August, some forty-eight years ago. His 
father was a gentleman-farmer with 


large country estate, while his mother 
was an English lady of much personal 
beauty and strength of character. Both 
parents were possessed of strong out- 
door proclivities, which the son Edmund 
inherited in all their fullness. 

As a child he began to give expression 
to his artistic impulses as soon as he 
could grasp a pencil, using the white- 
pine floor of his mother’s kitchen as 
the most available material upon which 


v 
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to register his budding inspiration. Sat- 
urdays and holidays the boy spent much 
of his time outdoors, helping the shep- 
herds of the countryside with their flocks. 
And while loafing on the grassy hillsides 
he would make sketches of the animals 
under his charge. He drank in the spirit 
of the open as a flower drinks in sun- 
light. Once in a while a deer from the 
neighboring forest would stray out from 
the shadow of the trees to sample the 
succulent herbage of the pasture, and 
would cross the lad’s line of vision. That 
would be a red-letter day in his calendar, 
and for hours afterward he would wan- 
der in faney with the wild creature 
through the dim forest aisles. 

The boy’s practical father viewed with 
scant favor his son’s ambition to become 
a painter. Architecture and_ house- 
painting he considered far more useful 
arts, and it was but a reluctant consent 
that the boy at length received to his 
request to enter the Roval Academy at 
Dusseldorf. However, at the end of 


his six months’ probationary work. he 


From a painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 


IN HEAVY 


had given such a promising account of 
himself that he was allowed to stay and 
complete the full course. He now con- 
siders the opposition cf his father at 
this time to his choice of profession 2s 
the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to him, as it forced him to study 
earnestly and improve every occasion to 
bring out the best that was in him. It 
gave him double incentive to win his 
spurs. 

Upon leaving the Royal Academy he 
studied for a year in the atelier of 
Christian Kroener, an artist who had 
achieved great repute as a delineator 
of the great German forests and the 
wild life which inhabited them. Kroe- 
ner was a deep student of Nature, and 
undoubtedly imbued the young Osthaus 
with many of the principles of realism 
and fidelity to the life of the woods and 
fields. which he has since expressed so 
delightfully in his numerous canvases. 
Indeed, Osthaus is a naturalist and 
sportsman before he is an artist, and to 
many the abiding charm of his work 
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lies in the fact that there are no tricks 
of composition nor artistic subterfuges 
apparent to bespeak unclarified vision or 
uncertain handling of the subjects which 
he treats. 

The parents of Osthaus, leaving him 
to complete his studies in Germany, fol- 
lowed the ill-fated Prince Maximilian 
upon his historic expedition, which had 
for its object the capture of the Re- 
public of Mexico and the establishment 
of a European dynasty in the Western 
hemisphere. During the whole of that 
unfortunate campaign they shared both 
dangers and privations with Maximil- 
ian, and were among the last to bid him 
farewell on the day of his execution. 
In the meantime his parents having fled 
from Mexico and settled in the United 
States, they sent for Edmund to join 
them. The young man sailed as soon 
as he had finished his studies under 
Kroener, and has since made his home in 
this country, residing in the city of 
Toledo, Ohio, since 1886. The three 
years prior to settling in Toledo were 
spent for the most part in travel and 
observation. The first canvas which Ost- 
haus sold in the United States was 
painted for a Mr. Sheldon, a prominent 
husiness man of Akron. It bore the por- 
traits of three beautiful setters which 
Mr. Sheldon had raised and trained. 

In the latter part of the year 1885, 
‘vhile on an outing in the woods of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Osthaus made the acquaint- 
ance of D. R. Locke, better known to 
the world by his pen name of “Petro- 
leum V. Nasby.” Mr. Locke was a 
celebrated humorist and a great lover 
of art. He was about to establish an art 
school, to be known as the Toledo Acade- 
my of Fine Arts; and, becoming inter- 
ested in the quiet and likable young 
artist-sportsman, he engaged him as 
principal of the institution. Mr. Osthaus 
retained the post until 1893, when he 
relinquished it to devote his entire time 
to his own compositions. 

The artist is very popular in his home 
city, and has been elected for six suc- 
cessive terms as president of the famous 
Tile Club. 

Though practically all of his large 
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work is done at his studio in Toledo, 
Mr. Osthaus spends a large share of 
his time traveling about the country to 
attend the important field-trials which 
take place each year. During the past 
autumn he spent six weeks in attend- 
ance at the “American Field Futurity” 
in Robinson, Ill.; “The Continental 
Field-trials” at Thomasville, N. C., and 
the “Eastern Field-trials” at Newton, 
N. C. During the trials Mr. Osthaus 
makes notes of the dogs that narticipate 
in them. These sketches he uses for fu- 
ture reference. It rarely happens that 
he is not asked to paint portraits of 
some of the entries. Pierre Lorillard, 
of New York; Hobart Ames, of Boston, 
and Harry Edwards, of Cleveland, are 
a few of the millionaire sportsmen who 
have had their trial winners immortalized 
by Osthaus. Grover Cleveland has one 
of his finest studies hanging in the din- 
ing room of his home at Princeton. Some 
of the other well-known sportsmen who 
own his canvases are: James G. Butler, 
of Youngstown, who has purchased five. 
in all; Harry Forbes, of Rockford, IIl.: 
Fred Hall, of Detroit, and Frank J. 
Cheney, of Toledo. Some of the most 
striking examples of Mr. Osthaus’ genius 
are on view in the Pfister Hotel of Mil- 
waukee, the Toledo Museum of Art and 
the Aldine Hotel of Philadelphia. His 
latest painting is a magnificent life-size 
representation of two setters and a point- 
er, which was finished a short time ago 
for the new Toledo Club. 

Many critics consider his finest canvas 
to be the painting entitled “Cast Off,” 
which is the property of Guy Major of 
New York. It shows three Frclish set- 
ters topping a rail fence, having just 
been unleashed by their masters, who are 
deseried crossing the meadow behind 
them. The season is Indian Summer. 
and the hazy softness of the atmosphere 
is reproduced with wonderful reality. 
while the dogs express all the bounding 
vitality and eager enthusiasm for which 
they are noted. 

“Slow Music.” a masterpiece, depict- 
ing three hounds taking the scent, “My 
Old Coon Dog,” “The Leaders,” “Close 
Work,” “A First Effort,’ “The Dog’s 











From a painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 
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Glory,” “Stumped,” and “The Devil 
Take the Hindermost,” are the titles of 
a number of other vigorous and effec- 
tive paintings that Mr. Osthaus has done. 
In all of them he shows great ability 
as a colorist, and, by his backgrounds, 
proves that he would undoubtedly have 
gained considerable renown as a land- 
scape painter if he had never limned a 
dog. The atmospheric effects of field 
and forest apparent in his backgrounds 
are expressed in a manner that leaves no 
doubt regarding this supposition. In 
his canvas entitled “The Cold Trail,” 
the moist and shimmering exhalations 
of the early morning are rendered so 
vividly as to steep one unconsciously in 
the cool, mysterious and inspiring allure- 
ment of the actual occasion. One can 
taste the very zest and buoyant resolu- 
tion that are always experienced at the 
sunrise start of a day afield. The ideas 
for most of his many effective back- 
grounds have been gathered by Mr. Ost- 
haus during his frequent hunting and 
fishing trips. 

In addition to his prowess in chro- 
matics and the magic of the repeated 
line, Mr. Osthaus is an expert shot. He 
has no sympathy with the principle of 
trap-shooting, and has never participated 
in a meet. But it rarely happens that 
he misses a chance in open field work. 
At present he owns and works three 
English setters and a pointer. His fa- 
mous female pointer “Ripsey,’” whose 
portrait has appeared in several of the 
artist’s best-known canvases, died re- 
cently at an advanced age. Mr. Osthaus 
speaks of her as the most intelligent 
hunting dog he has ever come in contact 
with. Every sportsman who has, in the 
past, attended field-triais in which she 
participated will doubtless vividly re- 
member her. 

Mr. Osthaus has taken a studio in 
New York, at 42 West Thirtv-ninth 
street, for the winter where some of his 
finest work may be seen. A highly suc- 





cessful exhibition and sale of his work 
was carried out during the early part 
of November at the Waldorf-Astoria gal- 
leries under the able management of 
Mrs. Osthaus. In the early spring the 
artist and his wife will take a South- 
ern trip, and, as Mr. Osthaus’ work is 
well known there, it is likely that he will 
give an exhibition at Pinehurst, N. C. 
It is also safe to predict that he will 
improve the occasion to indulge in sev- 
eral good old-fashioned quail hunts at 
the same time. 

Apropos of the artist’s work, a critic, 
writing in “Brush and Pencil,” recently 
said: 

“T;e canvases on which his merited 
reputation rests are at the same time 
works of art in the true sense of the 
term and genuine documents of dog 
life. He has wasted no time in givirg 
dog idealizations of dignity, or impu- 
dence, or fidelity, or fear, or envy, or the 
like. He has pictured his pets in the 
full flush and spirit of normal life. The 
characters of his dogs, their traits and 
passions, are told in the natural lan- 
guage of their actions; their eagerness, 
their energy, their intelligence, their am- 
bition, the innumerable traits and quali- 
ties with which every close observer of 
dogs is familiar, thus find an easy, un- 
forced, unartificial expression. Their 
actions and postures are those that can 
properly be termed characteristic. There 
is no suggestion of posing, no exaggera- 
tion for effect, no idealizing. His sub- 
jects are simply dogs, beautiful as most 
well-kept animals are, no more wise, no 
more clever, affectionate or faithful than 
the average run of such creatures are— 
simply dogs.” 

Though Osthaus is a citizen of our 
country by adoption, his work has come 
to be a national asset in the larger sense. 
Like all things really genuine and vital. 
it makes its appeal with equal strength 
to the cultured few and to the “plebeian” 


masses. 

















TARPON ANGLING 


A NEW TARPON GROUND DISCOVERED FOUR MILES FROM MIAMI, FLORIDA 


DOUGLASS 


By LEON F. 


“It makes sweet music to the angler’s ear 
As the reel sings a song of tuneful cheer.” 


rior, I believe, for it is covered 
with a silver armor, and is a 
knight worthy of any foeman’s steel. 

After landing my first one I thought 
I knew all about tarpon fishing. Since 
landing a number I have come to the 
conclusion that I have much to learn. 

It has been my pleasure to land almost 
every big game fish that swims—in- 
cluding the famous tuna—but I believe 
the tarpon easily heads the list as a 
fighter. It has all the game qualities 
of the others besides a few specialties 
of its own. When fresh from the water 
its iridescent colors are indescribably 
grand. Imagine a strip of rainbow and 
pearl the size of a man and you have 
some conception of its grandeur. I have 
heard that the film over the scales is 
used in making imitation pearls. While 
doing its lofty tumbling in the sunlight, 
the tarpon is a blaze of silver beyond 
description; it retains the silver after 
mounting, but the gorgeous colors pass 
away in a few hours, as does the mar- 
velous beauty of the large opal eyes. It 
is rightly named, on account of its regal 
splendor, “The Silver King.” 

Less is known of the habits of the tar- 
pon than of any other game fish. The 
difficulties of finding it, the uncertainty 
of getting it to strike, the almost im- 
possibility of hooking it when it does 
strike owing to the bony structure of 
its mouth, the glorious leaps, the many 
times it throws the hook, all combine to 
make things so exciting from start to 
finish that words fail to give the slightest 
idea of the glorious sport. 

It was my good fortune to discover a 
new tarpon ground in Florida last Win- 


P | ‘ HE tarpon was intended for a war- 


ter. It is at the head of Biscayne Bay, 
about four miles above Miami. I be- 
lieve this is destined to become the best 
tarpon fishing ground known, for the 
reason that they are to be found there 
earlier in the season than at any other 
place on the East Coast. They come 
in there by the thousands; they stay 
when they do come. The water is only 
six or seven feet deep and so sheltered 
that very large waves are unusual, and 
there is almost no tide, which makes 
rowing easy. The fish are scattered over 
a large area—at least two miles long by 
a mile wide, which is their spawning 
ground. There are no sharks or other 
large fish, excepting the manatee, or sea 
cow, so if you get a strike you can be 
sure it’s a tarpon. It is a beautiful 
place to play the fish, as there is no dan- 
ger of being towed out of smooth water. 

For some unaccountable reason the 
theory prevailed that the tarpon would 
not strike in these waters, although it 
was a well-known fact that they came 
in there in large numbers as early as 
January. Tarpon can be caught in many 
places after the middle of April, but this 
is not the best time to visit Florida. 

When I saw large schools of them 
rolling there in March I made up my 
mind that I would give them a good trial 
at least, although almost everyone 
laughed at me. I tried twice in the 
daytime, and the second day had a strike, 
which I was sure was a tarpon, al- 
though no one else thought so. 

I know it is the common theory of 
anglers that fish bite better at certain 
tides. This has been my own experi- 
ence with most fish, but not with the 
tarpon. I have risen at all hours of 
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the night to try a change of tide with- 
out success. With three brother anglers 
we fished all day, when the tarpon were 
rolling all around us, without a single 
strike; while, with the going down of 
the sun, we had twenty strikes in an 
hour. This has been m} experience many 
times, so I believe that the best time 
to fish for tarpon, irrespective of tides, 
is from sunset until ten o’clock at night, 
on the Florida East coast. Moonlight 
adds to the pleasure of evening fishing, 
but it has not been my experience that 
the tarpon bite better because of the 
moonlight. I have had them strike at 
all hours of the day, but have had ten 
strikes after dark to one in the day- 
time. 

For this reason I decided to try at 
night, so left Miami one afternoon with 
Stokes, the famous colored bonefish 
guide. A friend of Stokes’ was stand- 
ing on the dock as we were leaving and 
jokingly told him that he ought not to 
take my money on such a foolish trip. 
Though Stokes had but little confidence 
in our success, he was game to the core, 
and willing to stay all night, if I so de- 
sired. We trolled up to Indian Creek, 
about six miles from Miami. 

Tarpon will take almost any kind of 
fresh fish bait, but iny favorite, found- 
ed on experience with many kinds, is the 
half of a mullet about seven inches long, 
including the tail, the bait cut to a point, 
and the point of the hook placed no 
further back in the fish than the length 
of the hook. 

We started back at six o’clock. About 
three hundred yards from the upper end 
of the canal, while eating a sandwich, I 
nearly had my rod jerked out of mv 
hand by a strike. I hastily took in my 
line, fixed the bait, which had only been 
mangled, put out about one hundred and 
twenty-five feet of line and circled over 
the same spot again, my nerves tingling 
with anticipation and excitement. In a 
minute another strike, and a quick re- 
sponse on my part brought a big fish out 
of the water. “It’s a tarpon,” I shouted, 
as it threw the hook high in the air by 
a shake of its massive head; but Stokes 
was skeptical, not having seen the fish, as 


he was looking the otler way at the 
time. 

It was now growing dark, and, to get 
our bearings, Stokes hung a lantern on 
a stake that marked the head of the 
canal, while | put on another bait. In 
five minutes | hooked another fish, which 
was a monster; so large that with all the 
drags 1 could put on the line, it was 
impossible to stop it, although it made 
four jumps before it shook the hook, 
with about four hundred feet of line 
out. Its first leap was the most beau- 
tiful acrobatic feat I ever saw—ten 
feet in the air and a complete somersault. 
The second time it came up with about 
two-thirds o¢f its body out of water and 
literally walked on its tail for thirty 
feet, the heavy strain on my line prob- 
ably helping it to keep up as it moved 
in a circle. 

The next day a Conch speared a tar- 
pon that was swimming around on the 
surface in apparently a dazed condition 
near this place. It was taken into Lemon 
City, and found to weigh two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. My reason for 
believing that it may lave been the same 
fish that I lost is that at another time 
I struck a tarpon on its second leap when 
it was about a third out of water, and 
must have broken its neck or stunned 
it because I pulled it in like a log with no 
fight in it. Mr. George told me that he 
had a similar experience with his record 
fish that weighed two hundred and thir- 
teen pounds. 

Stokes saw the fish this time, and was 
as excited as I was, for he yelled like 
a wild Indian. Now our blood was up, 
and we decided to land one, if it took all 
night. 

Hastily putting on another bait, I told 
Stokes that we simply had to land a tar- 
pon or no one would believe us. It was 
hut a short time before we had another 
strike, and this time I hooked the fish 
well. It shot into the air like a giant 
rocket, the effect being equal to the finest 
fireworks display; and the feeling from 
the other end of the line was as if some 
one had dropped a match in the box 
and set off the whole evening’s display 
at one time. It lashed the water into 











THE AUTHOR AND THE TARPON IN THE STORY 
The first tarpon taken with rod and reel in the vicinity of Miami, Florida. 
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foam, and while in mid-air shook itself 
like a bucking bronco on a wild stam- 
pede. 

After ten minutes of hard work and 
six leaps from it, we had it well in hand. 
In another ten minutes, with four more 
leaps, it was close up to the boat, and we 
then discovered that we had no gaff, so 
started to tow it ashore, half a mile away, 
to land it on the beach; but with only 
about ten feet of line out, at times it 


THESE TARPON WERE ALL CAUGHT THE 


This illustration has special interest aside 


a stringer from a piece of the boat; then 
bringing it up to Stokes, with a quick 
movement he had a rope through its 
mouth and out the gills, and the rope 
tied to the boat. I was afraid that a 
shark would get it, not knowing then 
that there were no sharks there, and 
decided to take the fish into the boat, 
which we did, almost wrecking the craft. 

The tarpon lay so still in the water 
that we thought it dead, but it came to 





SAME DAY IN THE LOCALITY DESCRIBED 


from the three tarpon, in that it also shows 


I who are notable in the business world, the one at the left being 


three enthusiastic anglers 


Mr. Trevor Williams, President of the Gram-o-phone 
esident, and Leon F. Douglass, Vice-President, of the Victor Talking Machine Co., 


‘ohnson, P1 
Camden, New Jerseys 


kept us spinning around like a_ top, 
drawing the line so tight as to make 
it hum like a telegraph wire in cold 
weather; but, as this was rather strenu- 
ous work, after another twenty minutes, 
we decided to bring it up and string it. 
I played the fish—and it made its last 
leap, eleven in all—while Stokes made 


Co., of London; followed by Eldridge R. 


life with a bang, and we both fell on it 
to hold it down. I managed te get the 
rope tied to the seat while lying on its 
head, then told Stokes he could get up. 
The tarpon decided to get up also; that 
is, the tail end, and it was a question 
for a moment whether we would stay 
in the boat or leave the fish in pos- 
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session, and take to the water for safety. 
In a minute, however, we succeeded in 
getting its tail tied down, and then con- 
gratulated one another on our good for- 
tune at having landed the first tarpon 
ever taken with rod and reel in the vi- 
cinity of Miami. For a few minutes we 
sat and gazed at the gorgeous creature, 
which was over five feet long. After the 
brave fight it had made I almost felt 
sorry that it had lost the battle, which 
cost its life. You feel as the big game 
hunter must when he brings down the 
lion, king of beasts; for the tarpon is 
known as the “Silver King.” and is the 
monarch among fishes sought by anglers. 
It was to be mounted, however, or I 
should have returned it to the water, as 
T usually do with fish, unless they are to 
be used. 

Needless to say we created quite a 
sensation when we landed at the Royal 
Palm dock with the first tarpon ever 
brought into Miami still alive, more es- 
pecially among the captains and guides 
of the other boats, because they knew 
better than the visitors how much prepa- 
ration and expense are usually incurred 
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in securing the much prized tarpon. It 
cost me a thousand dollars to get my 
first one the year before, and I have 
since learned that I got off cheap; but 
here were great prospects for the angler 
with small means, or the one who has 
not the time to charter a large boat and 
spend from a week to a month further 
down the coast. With a six-dollar-a-day 
guide and boat we had brought in a 
tarpon, while later with two large boats 
and crew of ten men only one of four 
of us was successful in two weeks’ time 
down at Indian Key, which is the regu- 
lar place where tarpon anglers go, and 
at last we had to come back to the 
grounds I have just described to enable 
my friend, who had come all the wav 
from England especially for the purpose, 
to secure one. Here we all four caught 
them for three davs and had a grand 
and successful ending to a most enjoy- 
able outing. 

T have no doubt but that anvone will 
be successful in landing a giant tarpon 
in this place bv securing one of the 
many good guides at Miami, and mak- 
ing the attempt after sunset. 


WHERE THE PINES ARE EVER CROONING 


By HAROLD CHILD 


On a gently sloping hillside, where the pines are ever crooning; 


On 


gently sloping hillside, where the bees are ever drooning, 


Droops a little cabin, that has known my smiles and tears; 


A little pine-log cabin, ever with me through the vears. 


In that Carolina forest, ‘neath the myrtle and the pines; 


In that Carolina forest, where the sun so gently shines, 


Lived and loved, and laughed I, a 


i never may again; 


For the old home knows no voices, save the clatter of the rain. 








Drawn In color by Roy Martell Mason 
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WHAT NATURE’S BOUNTY OFFERS THE APPRECIATIVE NIMROD IN CALIFORNIA 


By FRANCIS R. STEEL 


washing the western mountains 

with rosy light. The mists are 
just lifting from the field as the hunter 
and the tyro, gun on shoulder, set out 
upon the long tramp up-river to the 
starting point of the day’s hunt. All 
about them is the flush of dawn. Not a 
sound breaks the stillness. The hills rise 
slowly out of the paling gloom, vague 
and mysterious, rendered doubly spectral 
by the shrouds of shifting mist that 
swathe them. Underfoot the gass is drip- 
ping with dew. The ground, made soggy 
by the dampness, lends itself as a velvet 
cushion, soft as the finest of Persian 
rugs, upon which the footfalls of the men 
descend as noiselessly as the padded 
tread of the lynx. 

But as the hunters climb slowly up 
the steep trail the hills awake. The 
rosy color in the west changes swiftly to 
red, to orange and to amber. Every dew- 
drop on the bushes is transformed by 
the alchemy of the sunlight into a glis- 
tening gem. Rubies, diamonds, sapphires, 
set off by the living green of the bushes, 
flash and twinkle from the hillside. A 
quail calls softly from a clump of bushes 
and a gray squirrel scrambles hastily 
up a nearby fir tree. The dav has be- 
gun. A stiff climb up a bald ridge, fol- 
lowed by a long plunge down through 
the heart of a wooded canyon, brings 
the two hunters to the banks of the 
Umpqua. The river at this point makes 
a great sweep to the north, so that the 
river way is much longer than the way 
across the hills. 

Suddenly, as the two men are picking 
their way along behind the row of alders 
that fringe the bank, there is a whir 
of fast wings, and two mallards flash 
eut from behind a log in a little pond. 
It is a beautiful shot and the hunter 


T HE first faint waves of dawn are 


scores a quick double. Oh, the joy of 
seeing those whistling meteors drop to 
the crack of the gun! What a sweet 
burden the two handsome drakes make 
as they swing from a cord across the 
shoulder, the bronze-green of their heads 
in strong contrast to the chestnut-brown 
of their breasts and the velvet-gray of 
their sides. 

Down through a strip of heavy timber 
the hunters go, watching the river for 
ducks. Several lone birds are jumped 
from under the overhanging bushes at 
the edge of the river, and a pair of grouse 
are flushed, but the brush is too thick 
for good shooting, and no kills are made. 

At last, however, a big bunch is lo- 
cated in a little cove—ten or fifteen mal- 
lards at least. At once the long stalk 
begins. Under the screen of the alders 
the men creep slowly forward. The ducks 
are feeding quietly, occasionally diving 
or stopping to preen themselves. When 
the hunters are almost within range a 
big drake rises half way out of the water, 
beating a quick tattoo upon the surface 
with his wings. The men stop, crouch- 
ing close to the ground. The tyro’s 
heart leaps into his mouth. They are 
going! The long stalk is for nothing! 
But, no! The big drake settles back with 
a low quack into the water, and the 
flock resume their feeding. 

Now the hunters are within range. A 
twig snaps under the tyro’s hand. In 
an instant the quiet cove is turned to 
a maelstrom. There is a flash of white 
foam, then a dozen gray forms on roar- 
ing pinions go rocketing away down the 
river. The men spring to their feet. 
The tyro, startled and quivering with 
excitement, cuts loose at random into 
the bunch. A clean miss! Then with 
an effort he steadies down, covers a re- 
treating gray form, and pulls the trig- 
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ger. The flying shape collapses and falls 
with a splash into the river. Ah! Got 
him that time! 

In the meantime the hunter has not 
been idle, and in a few moments the dog 
brings three big mallards, two drakes 
and a hen to the shore. Then with the 
weight across their shoulders grown 
heavier, the men take up their tramp 
again, the tyro bubbling over with 
triumph, the hunter quietly contented. 
Thus they go for several miles, bagging 
two more mallards and a couple of blue- 
bills. 

Then the country gets rougher and 
A heavy growth of firs 


more brushy. 
water’s edge. 


extends clear to the 


Through this the hunters thread their 
way, always keeping close to the river. 
As they come around a wooded point 
the river is suddenly alive with flashing 
The air is filled with hurtling 
gasps the hun- 


forms. 


shapes. 


“Wood ducks!” 
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ter, shaken for once from his habitual 
calm. Four reports ring out in quick 
succession. A full half dozen of the 
rocketing forms plunge downward into 
the river. In a few minutes the dog has 
brought to his master’s feet six of the 
choicest of Nature’s offerings. Beautiful 
birds they are, true children of the wil- 
derness, the very symbols of the au- 
tumnal woods. What colors Nature has 
lavished upon these, her children— 
drooping crests of brilliant green and 
purple, striped with white; chests of 
richest chestnut, upon which are em- 
blazoned rows of snowy triangles; white 
throats set off by the glossy ebon of 
the wings ahd back, and over the whole 
a play of iridescent sheens that flash: 
into new colors at every change of light 
Is it any wonder, then. that as they 
take the trail for home, the hunters are 
well content with Mother Nature’s 
beunty ? 





AN’ TH’ TAT 


THE CARIBOU HERDS OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


By SID HOWARD 


IFTY years ago in Canada and the 
} United States the buffalo still 
roamed the plains of the West in 
millions proverbially countless. With the 
building of the Union Pacific Railroad 
dated the beginning of their extermina- 
tion. During the first years of the rail- 
way, however, it is often said that buffalo 
could be shot from the car windows of 
the trains. To no other phenomenon, 
though in more limited territory and 
on a smaller scale, can the situation of 
the caribou herds of Newfoundland be 
likened than to that of the buffalo herds 
during the first years of the Union Pa- 
cific. 

There comes a stage in the life of 
apparently civilized man when the 
haunting desire to hunt caribou pos- 
sesses his soul, interfering with am- 
bition and the love of life in cities. 
Moose, the one-time favorite, no longer 
holds first place in his heart, and he feels 
that a Newfoundland caribou takes pre- 
cedence as the most precious thing in all 
the woods. 

And what a magnificent head he car- 
ries, that Newfoundland stag—great 
branching antlers, broad in the palms, 
heavy in the beams, and pointed far in 
excess of any other antlers in the deer 
tribe. What extraordinary additions to 
the grandeur of the head are formed 
by those beautiful brow-palms, bent and 
curved in the perfection of symmetry, 
as strong as chiseled ivory, as decorative 
in interlocked harmony as the Acanthus 
leaf of classic Grecian design. In weight, 
size and strength, second only to the 
horns of a moose, and fully equal, if 
not superior, to those of the wapiti of 
the West. the antlers of the Newfound- 
land caribou stag in his prime combine 
a grace, a delicacy and beauty which 


make them unique in the list of the 
world’s trophies of the hunt. 

It was with the cheerful intention of 
rounding up at least one such head 
apiece that we journeyed down the long 
vellow and green avenue of the Inter- 
colonial Railway in the glorious month 
of September, went to bed aboard the 
“Bruce” one evening, and woke next 
morning at the gateway of that ancient 
island wilderness, which is still in literal 
truth called Newfoundland. 

Port Aux Basques, in the heel of the 
island, ninety-six miles from Nova 
Scotia, is the western terminus of the 
Reid-Newfoundland Railway. It is a 
pioneer road, built within the last de- 
cade, narrow gauge and rough ‘almost 
as the sea, but every stream it culverts 
contains trout; every river it bridges is 
the spawning bed of the great Atlantic 
salmon; every plateau and barren land 
it traverses is the home or the migrating 
highway of the caribou. It is a sports- 
man’s road, built largely for their pat- 
ronage and convenience, and it will let 
vou off anywhere and pick vou up like 
a trolley car, wherever in all that wil- 
derness you choose to stand on the track 
and wave your arm. Kindly memories 
attach it to every sportsman who has 
traveled any part of its length. for its 
trains are comfortable, its officials cour- 
teous, and miles and miles of its scenery 
magnificent. It carries a rav of civiliza- 
tion in the shape of a dining-car right 
into the heart of that barren island. 

To understand the habits of the New- 
foundland reindeer, glance at the little 
used page in vour atlas where the island 
colony is set forth with its quaint sea- 
faring names and its empty, unexplored 
blank places. Note the long peninsula 
that points across the Belle Isle Straits 
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to Labrador like the index finger of a 
great closed hand. Note where the rail- 
way crosses the base of this great point- 
er. In the centre of that section you 
will see a station called Howley. The 
name applies not to a town or even to a 
village. A section man’s house is there. 
and a telegraph station with a siding. 
Yet the name “Howley” is one of the 
best known and most significant on the 
island, for here the caribou, twice a year, 
on their way to and from the northern 
peninsula, pass literally in thousands. 

Unlike the buffalo, which are said to 
have split into two great herds soon after 
the Union, Pacific divided their coun- 
try, the caribou have not as yet shied 
at the steel since the first surprised hesi- 
tation they evinced during the first year 
of its construction. Towards the end of 
September, when the equinox disturbs 
the placidity of the Summer, and cold 
rains have hinted of the Fall, instinct 
moves the great herds of the northern 
peninsula southward. One by one the 
does, yearlings and fawns leave the 
woods, where they have spent the Sum- 
mer, and appearing on the open barrens, 
drift into the “leads” or vague wide 
highways formed by the conformation 
of the land. In scattered bands of three, 
or four, or five, they commence the great 
annual migration, which makes the bar- 
ren lands caribou peculiar among the 
tribe of deer. Soon the little compa- 
nies are joined by others, does and fawns 
.as yet, for the most part, as stags are 
apt to wait until a touch of frost before 
they, too, join the herds. 

Gradually the bands, owing to the 
grouping of the lakes, converge, and 
flocks of twenty, thirty, or even fifty, 
may be seen. By October the crossing 
places are alive with them. The north- 
ern herds strike the railwav in the vi- 
cinity of Howley’s station, coming down 
by certain well-defined and permanent 
runways. So exact is this great migrat- 
ing movement in time and place that 
hunters, camped by the track or in sec- 
tion houses, or in their chartered pri- 
vate cars on Howley’s Siding, secure 
their heads without walking half a mile 
from their china breakfast dishes, 
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Warned perhaps by the fate of the 
buffalo in the West, and realizing that 
in the caribou the island possesses one 
of the grandest game heritages within 
easy reach of the big centers of Ameri- 
ca’s sport-loving population, the New- 
foundland government has, within the 
last few years, taken measures to pro- 
tect the crossing places and give the 
great northern herd unmolested access 
to the milder climate of the southern 
interior. Three miles each side of the 
railway, and five miles each way from 
Howley’s, have been declared neutral 
ground, and government agents patrol 
the district during the migrating sea- 
sons. Hunting within this parallelogram 
is now prohibited, and the caribou cross 
free of that deadly toll of heads which 
formerly was levied there, passing close 
to the station fearlessly in the Fall, and 
again on their way north, about the 
month of May. 

How many caribou, or what propor- 
tion of the total number on the island, 
bi-annually cross the track is not, of 
course, definitely known, though it must 
run up into the hundreds of thousands. 
Tt is an established fact. however, that 
an equal number never cross the tracks 
at all. wintering north or south, as the 
case may be, migrating locallv or shift- 
ing their quarters only slightly from 
season to season. There has thus grown 
into sporting usage two distinct methods 
of hunting caribou in Newfoundland. 
One takes into consideration the annual 
migration, the other sends the hunter far 
into the interior, where the caribou live 
and make their permanent ranges. In 
the former case, with little exercise of 
skill or woodsmanship, though more cer- 
tain of success, the hunter occupies a 
lookout, and hunts largely with his field 
glasses. In the latter and much more 
strenuous way he takes longer chances 
by stalking and still-hunting, making 
far greater use of his legs. 

One of the famous stalking districts, 
noted for its big stags, is that of the 
Terra Nova, in the east center of the 
island. Here it was, at Terra Nova sta- 
tion, that our guides met us on the 15th 
of September, and here it was, on the 
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20th, we found ourselves in camp at 
Island Lake, one of the head-waters of 
the river. 

Beautiful park-like country, open 
glades drained by beautiful trout brooks, 
dotted with ponds and spring water 
lakes, rolling with rounder knolls and 
valley hollows, long-stretched levels of 
bog meadow, yellow with fine marsh 
grass and the beautiful moss which cov- 
ers all the open country like a sod—this 
upper Terra Nova country fills one’s con- 
ception of natural pastoral woodland. 
Parts of the region remind one of the 
old hunting tapestries, so gentle, so ver- 
dant, and so open do these wilderness 
deer parks, or “stands,” seem to one used 
to the rocks and the tangle of the Con- 
tinental back country. 

Island Lake lies but a short distance 
from Lake St. John, the chief source 
of the main branch of the river. The 
shores of this lake are thickly wooded, 
and in these woods the caribou spend the 
hot davs of the Summer. Back on the 
rising ground the trees thin out in glades 
and wet meadows, or marshes, in general 
appearance very like a well cared for 
forest park. On the high slopes and 
hilltops the moss is dry, and blueberries 
ripen in the utmost profusion. Every- 
where throughout this wide natural pas- 
ture land, in the woods, on the sand 
beaches of the lakes, throughout the open 
marshes, high on the prairie-like pla- 
teaus, on the tops of the hills, every- 
where, cross and converge the trails of 
the caribou. The whole country is a 
network system of paths, each well de- 
fined and plain to the eye, for the moss 
is wet and soggy with bog water, and 
the cloven hoofs made deep and lasting 
impressions. The simile of a cattle pas- 
ture has been used so often in reference 
to game haunts as to sound trite and non- 
impressive, but the caribou barrens an‘ 
marshes leave no other means of com- 
parison. The likeness is literal. It is 
not a figure of speech, it is the actual 
illustration. Everywhere you want to go, 
turn where you will, vou take a caribou 
path, and the clear, clean impression of 
the two-toed. widespread caribou hoof 
lies before vou. But when you come to 
busy yourself with a rifle, you realize 
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that one caribou may make a lot of 
tracks, and this beautiful caribou moss 
keeps “sign” very fresh. 

It is in this kind of country, and 
in this Lake St. John district particu- 
larly, that old stags “batch” it all Sum- 
mer, waiting lazily for the big herds to 
come down from the north in October 
and November. It is here that antlers 
are found in their prime, and it is here 
that hunting means stalking and much 
walking on the “mish.” 

With a pack on your back, vour rifle 
on your shoulders, or at the “trail arms,” 
you travel, wading in moss, like in soft 
snow, heavy footed, although Esquimaux 
sealskin bodts are the lightest, neatest- 
fitting moccasins made, waterproof, and 
comfortable beyond civilized cobblers’ 
achieving. Each footprint you leave be- 
hind you fills with water, though in front 
of vou the ground looks as green and 
solid as a luxuriant sward. In many cases 
the bog quakes under your weight, while 
in certain smooth, treacherous stretches 
it will not bear vour weight at all. 

Yet the caribou tracks lead over suct 
places in numberless instances, and you 
wonder at the great spread of hoof that 
earries an animal the bulk cf a Jerse, 
cow where a man cannot haope to piss 
without breaking through into the ooze 
which floats the grass. Islands—or 
“drokes.” as they are locally called—of 
spruce, balsam, birch and poplar, and 
sometimes pine, form the landmarks in a 
great rolling prairie. Instinctively one 
thinks of the foothill countrv of the 
Rockies, onlv here in Newfoundland the 
lend is barren, the meadows are marshes, 
the grass is moss and the eattle trails are 
those of reindeer. 

Between the wooded patches where the 
land rises and drains sufficiently for 
trees to grow stretch the “drungs” or 
leads; and hunting means a constant 
searching through these channels for a 
stag with towering antlers feeding on 
the edge of the woods. Always on 
emerging from a “droke” you have a 
clear view of a wide expanse of fresh 
country. Always is expectation keen. 
Always are unseen possibilities opening 
up at the end or turning place of these 
wide, green avenues. 


THE CARIBOU HERDS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


At five o’clock one evening we put 
down our packs and left the men mak- 
ing camp and frying pork at Scaffle 
Droke. We had been following the 
“middle lead” all day, and had seen 
nothing but tracks. A mile from the 
smell of smoke and frying bacon we came 
to an open prairie which stretched to 
a ridge of low hills half a mile away. 
The prairie was empty, though seamed 
with tracks. We crossed it, climbed a 
hill, and there, two hundred yards away, 
in a beautiful little grassy dell, down 
which a tiny brook trickled as sweetly 
as in an English park, stood a caribou 
stag with his head down in the long lush 
grass which generally follows along the 
edge of running water in spite of the 
omnipresence of the moss. His antlers 
rocked above his neck as he cropped 
and pulled at the herbage, and he didn’t 
look up until we had crawled within 
two hundred yards. We crouched on 
the bog as he swung his head in profile. 
The brow palms stood outlined, distinct 
and many pointed, down the ridge of 
his face. His shoulder shone clear of 
obstruction, white and clear, twilight 
though it was. At the report of the 
rifle he started, swung his whole head 
to look, and sank breast deep in the 
moss. Those brow antlers were his un- 
doing, poor fellow, and we ate tender- 
loin broiled on a stick within that hour. 

* * ok 

While the moose has been called stupid 
in comparison to the red deer, still there 
are liberties which you must not take 
even with a moose if you would not 
put him on hurried path into the next 
unorganized township. One of them is 
to poke him in the face with a paddle, 
another is to let him do what guides call 
“get your wind.” If such is true in the 
case of moose, it is very much more so 
in regard to caribou. The caribou is 
dominated by his nose. He follows his 
nose as closely in the figurative sense 
as he follows it literally. He feeds up 
wind so as to know where he’s going, 
and what he doesn’t smell won’t hurt 
him, or such seems to be his cheerful 
philosophy. The country to leeward is 
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a closed book to him, for his eyes tell 
him little or nothing. Often we have 
surprised a caribou cow and calf feeding 
or lying down in some sheltered hollow 
in the sunshine. Within twenty feet of 
them we would watch their intimate 
domestic communings, the mother chew- 
ing the cud, with a wise expression, the 
calf nibbling at nothing in the youthful 
‘idgety manner. At sight of us strange, 
sudden apparitions, so close at hand, the 
mother would generally raise her head 
slightly, prick up her ears and stare, 
still munching. The calf would imitate 
the movements of its mother mechani- 
cally and just a second behind. Both 
would now be as still as two gray boul- 
ders. At our first move they would get 
upon their feet, and the mother leading, 
head thrown back, white tail up, trot in 
a quarter circle to leeward, stopping 
every few yards to look and to sniff. Once 
they found themselves in line with us in 
the breeze—Whoof! With a leap in the 
air and a snort, the mother was off on the 
bound, her calf following with surpris- 
ing agility. 

Sometimes, if the wind was too un- 
certain to convey the full enormity of 
our presence, it was amusing to see the 
puzzled perplexity with which we were 
regarded. Often a little family group 
would circle almost completely around 
us, suspicious, nervous and unlimitably 
curious withal, loath to leave us in un- 
certainty of our character and disposition 
towards venison. 

On a lookout in the “middle lead” 
one morning we beheld five deer skirt- 
ing the edge of the timber on the op- 
posite edge of the marsh. They were 
nearly a mile from us, and by the trail 
they were taking would pass the lookout 
five hundred yards from us. By the field 
glasses we could distinguish a pair of 
antlers in the group. We watched them 
with an exhilaration somewhat tempered 
by nervousness, for five hundred yards 
is a long range on moving game, be it 
even as big as a Newfoundland stag. 
“Don’t shoot,” said Nichols, the guide; 
“don’t shoot vet.” 

I looked at him for explanation. “Let 
them pass,” said he. “They will come 
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to our tracks presently, and that will 
turn them back this way. Then you 
will have as close a shot as you like.” 
True enough, another half mile brought 
them to the trail we had made coming 
to the lookout. Instantly the old doe 
in the lead halted, sniffed the ground 
and turned, it seemed, questioningly 
to the other. The whole group of deer 
stood there in doubt for fully five min- 
utes. Then suddenly the leader headed 
back on a sharp V to the path they had 
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come, straight for our Jookout, intending 
doubtless to reach the river by the other 
lead. On they came, walking smartly 
in single file, the stag somewhat inglori- 
ously bringing up the rear, his horns high 
in air and as big as an inverted rocking 
chair. Eighty yards from where we 
stood in the bush they curved and passed 
us broadside, heading down the lead be- 
hind the lookout. 

“Now,” grunted Nichols, “shoot!” 

And we certainly did. 


THE YUKON BLIZZARD 


By J. M. 


LAWSON 


Born in the gates of the frozen hell, 
Where Nature guards her mysteries well, 
And scuttles the ships that sail to seek 


The secrets of her fast retreat 
Under the dome of the ice-bound Pole; 
With a wolfish ery, and a fighting soul, 


It comes and, like an avalanche, slides 


Down from the mountains’ misty sides. 


Armed with arrows of frost and sleet, 


Beating the earth with flying feet, 

It howls and reels, in a demon dance, 
Across the valley’s white expanse. 
With many a sudden, sinuous curl, 

It twists and turns, in a blinding swirl. 


With an angry hiss, and a stinging blow, 
It gathers and sifts the biting snow. 


In a sullen voice, it wails and groans; 
And then, for a moment, softer moans. 
A mocking laugh on its bitter breath-— 
And icy hands that scatter death. 


It comes and it goes: 
King of the demons of the air! 

Pity the man who stands in its path, 

To measure his strength against its wrath. 


no one knows where— 





WE GO FISHING WITH BROTHER 


By ELIZABETH 


MANITA, the long time friend of 

A my bosom, and I, had spent a few 

happy days in Woodland Valley 

before Brother appeared suddenly in our 

midst, lured there by the marvelous 

stories of trout fishing I had written 
home. 

Now the gentle art of angling has 
always seemed a difficult and masculine 
pursuit, not to be lightly entered upon 
by frivolous girls; and this was so un- 
consciously the attitude of our feminine 
minds that it did not occur to us that we, 
too, might become expert in that de- 
lightful pastime. To be sure, I had a 
stiff bait rod with which I sat patiently 
on a rock, where every fish could see 
me, and vainly tried to tempt the wary 
trout with worms laboriously dug in 
the garden after a rain and before the 
arrival of the old gardener; and Ama- 
nita—that was not her baptismal name, 
but one that became hers from wearing 
a red Tam-o-Shanter in the woods 
where she seemed a gigantic specimen 
of the gaudy mushroom—had cut her- 
self a pole and, fastening a hook and 
line thereto, was satisfied in her soul 
she was fishing. This was not to be 
taken seriously, however, for she had a 
way of taking along a bulky copy of 
her beloved Thoreau and of selecting 
her fishing grounds more with an eye 
to personal comfort on the bank than 
as a likely place for trout. And so I 
usually found her, deep in her book, 
while her pole, pointing high in the 
sky, dangled a dry and unsavory worm 
a foot or more above the stream. Sure- 
ly her lines fell in pleasant places only, 
and she became more proficient in the 
art of dangling than in that of angling. 
But Amanita writes stories and pretty 
things, and must be treated with affec- 
tionate indulgence; in fact, she is a 
rising young author, but not an early ris- 
ing one, alas, and herein lay one of our 
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few points of difference. While she was 
loath to “Come back with Policeman 
Day, back from the City of Sleep,” I 
was all eagerness to rise at dawn and 
start on our expeditions whistling to the 
morning star. 

Ours was a delightful way of fishing 
and the excuse for spending long days 
by the brook; for who would dare ask 
for a put-up lunch just because one 
wanted to play out of doors! So it was 
that every morning found us on our 
way rejoicing up the woodland road, a 
happy day before us and civilization be- 
hind us. Passing through the arched 
trees that frame the first glimpse of the 
mountains, Old Wittenberg’s bald head 
was sure to be peeping at us over Ter- 
race’s shoulder, and if it was cold enough 
we even caught him with his white night 
cap on, the lazy gentleman! Mr. Stev- 
enson says that “to be properly enjoyed 
a walking tour should be gone upon 
alone.” Perhaps a fishing tour is differ- 
ent; perhaps he did not know how com- 
fortable a thing it is to have an Ama- 
nita with you to share the outdoor de- 
lights, the birds, and the flowers, and 
the stars. 

In lovely trout time “the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth and the time of the 
singing of birds is come.” How the 
birds did sing! Amanita says they tie 
little bow-knots all up and down their 
songs; they are so happy. A Maryland 
vellow throat used to show his funny 
little masked face from the wayside 
hedges and call out “wait-a-minute— 
wait-a-minute — wait-a-minute.” Ama- 
nita hearkened unto him, but when you 
go a-fishing, you have a certain duty, so I 
was forced to leave my idle friend loiter- 
ing on the path of pleasure, while | 
went where duty and the brook called 
me. Even an amateur cannot fish all 
day without hooking something, some- 
times it was my gray blouse, but quite 
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as often it was a trout oi twe to hold 
up proudly as soon as I sighted Amanita 
at Diana’s Pool, where we met for lunch. 

This was the even tenor of our way 
when, as I said before, Brother appeared. 
Then was everything changed. Fishing 
became a real business. Brother sat up 
all night arranging his tackle and I lay 
awake part of the night, recalling bits 
of fishing lore for the morrow’s guidance. 
I dare say Amanita slumbered peace- 
fully. 

The morning of our first real fishing 
day dawned bright and clear, and we got 
under way quite early, considering all 
the impedimenta of books and lunch 
baskets Amanita insisted upon, for she 
had an appetite for the noon-day meal 
that was not secondary to her thirst for 
literature; and, in spite of the many 
admonitions from Brother as to how we 
were to conduct ourselves: first, we were 
not to talk; second, if any one fell in 
we couldn’t go home; third, we mustn’t 
be silly and scream if we caught a fish, 
thereby scaring all the other fish ; fourth, 
we must not fish in each other’s spots; 
that is, we must not get into Brother’s 
way, and many more rules that would 
not work either way. 

Up the road we started for the big 
pool under the dam; Brother equipped 
with every correct implement devised for 
the angler’s use by enterprising trades- 
man; Amanita resplendent and happy 
with her books, a scarlet flapping neck- 
tie and bait box to match her hat; and 
[ with a more sober hued bait box and 
two choice “brown hackles” carefully se- 
cured in my hat for possible use. There 
was not a ripple or even a smile on 
the face of the pool, and through the 
clear water we saw so many fish that 
the creels on our backs grew heavy in 
anticipation. We could scarcely wait to 
bait our hooks, and even Mr. Thoreau 
was forgotten in Amanita’s new-born en- 
thusiasm. Several expectant moments 
went by and yet no fish. Why were they 
so sluggish and why didn’t they rise to 
Brother’s skillful casts? Where had I 


heard of suckers with their round mouths 
forever saving the letter 0? This seemed 
just such a school of fish that had got no 
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further in the alphabet. They must be 
suckers. But what should I do! At the 
time of rule making certain significant 
remarks had made me feel personally 
responsible for rule number one, so I 
silently left the pool to the suckers and 
Amanita and Brother, and went further 
up the stream to my starting place by 
the big bank of laurel. Brother was to 
fish the woodland stream and I the Cross 
Mountain one, while Amanita was to 
dally where she chose, it didn’t much 
matter where, so long as she was on hand 
te lunch with us at Diana’s Pool; and I 
entertained no doubts as to her being 
there at the appointed hour. Diana’s 
Pool is even prettier than it sounds, and 
lies at the foot of Mt. Pleasant, where 
you strike the Cross Mountain trail; not 
called cross because it isn’t pleasant, 
but because it is the one you cross to 
climb Terrace and Wittenberg. 

Perhaps it was a just retribution, be- 
cause I had not enlightened Amanita 
and Brother about the suckers; perhaps 
it was only because it had rained in the 
night and the stones were unusually slip- 
pery, but whatever the cause, my first 
step that morning found me precipitated 
into the brook. The wetting didn’t so 
much matter, but, alas, my bait box was 
overturned and the contents wriggled 
down the stream. Rule number two pre- 
vented my going home; there was noth- 
ing for it but to try my flies; I could 
cast one upon the water and perhaps a 
trout would return to me. Very care- 
fully was a brown hackle fastened to the 
leader, and very carefully was it cast into 
the dark pool under a tiny waterfall in 
the shadow of a hemlock a few yards 
away. Swish! Quick as a flash came 
a fish and almost as quickly I gave a 
tremendous and excited jerk that land- 
ed him in the tree overhead. My initial 
attempt was successful, my first trout 
was caught (in a tree), and never again 
would I dig worms. But this was an 
unfortunate case of “high hook ;” a trout 
in the hand is worth two in the tree any 
day. There was nothing to do but climb ; 
and this was my first lesson in the high- 
er branches of the great science of an- 
gling. After the first excitement I re- 














membered that Brother had said a slight 
twist of the wrist was sufficient to hook 
the fish, and that novices were apt to 
give excited jerks, such as mine, that 
imperil the fish and the flies and every- 
thing within reach. 

By the time I reached Diana’s Pool 
quite a string of fish had accidentally 
become mine, and I found Amanita had 
a fire ready to cook them. Piling it high 


WE GO FISHING WITH BROTHER 
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was not altogether pleased—you don’t 


your own sister catch as 
many as you do. He would have caught 
more, he said, if so much of his time 
had not been wasted over the old suckers. 
A passing fisherman, it seems, had told 
them about the suckers. Of course, I ex- 
pressed great surprise; but, though Ama- 
nita said nothing, I saw suspicion in 
her eves and subsequently she asked me 


like to have 
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with little hemlock cones made it look 
like a bed of pink roses, and over this we 
broiled our trout on forked birch twigs. 
Brother was stretched on a rock smoking 
his pipe and contentedly contemplating 
his morning’s catch while he listened to 
Amanita who was reading aloud from 
my Golden Treasury. It so chanced, 
oddly enough, that my fish equaled his 
in number, though not in size, and he 





if I had been after flying fish; if I 
caught more on the wing, or roosting in 
the trees; and if I didn’t think tree 
climbing was too violent exercise for 
one of my advanced years. It is passing 
strange how Amanita sees everything. 

Even a fishing trip must come to a 
close and we had to be trotting home 
again like the walrus and the carpenter. 
Brother started off by himself, bent, as 
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I could see, on a bit of fishing on the 
way home, for, like Oliver Twist, he 
wanted some more. Amanita had to go 
round another way after a lost book, and 
I was to saunter along and meet her 
at the old sawmill. Fishing for me was 
out of the question, as my two and 
only flies were caught in an inaccessible 
limb, to wait until evalled for. I had 
in mind a solitary excursion to that spot 
some day. 

But no Amanita was to be found at 
the mill, only three little flaxen pig- 
tailed German girls, who were fishing 
in the ditch. “Have you caught any?” 
I asked. “No, not already yet,” they 
said. The fish were too “klein” thev 
thought. Such patient little fishermen 
deserved some reward, so I gave them 
each a fish, one of which had been de- 
prived of an eve by my unskillful hand- 
ling. On leaving my three little friends 
and when all but out of hearing, the 
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eldest called out that the lady with the 
red hat had said to tell me she had gone 
home; also, they thought she had fallen 
into the brook, this last she did not 
say they were to tell me. So the irre- 
proachable Amanita had broken rule 
number two and deserted me in the bar- 
gain! It was probable that if she fell 
in, not only Mr. Thoreau, but my prized 
Palgrave suffered the -ame fate, and 
that might explain her wishing to avoid 
me for a while. 

When Brother came home at last his 
pleased expression was only too evident. 
“How many more have you?” I asked. 

“Oh, I got three on my way home,” 
he replied carelessly. 

“Tet me see them,” I said. for my 
suspicions were aroused. Sure enough. 
one of the three had but one eye. Of 
course I told Amanita, but we held our 
peace, for we hope to go fishing again 
with Brother. 





THE PANTHER KILL 
“Surely her lines fell in pleasant places only, and she became more proficient in the art of 
dangling than that of angling” 
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HIS LORDSHIP OF THE SNOWY 
MOUNTAINS 
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BRUNNER 
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AUTHOR ON THIS HUNT, AS NARRATED 


for two days had quieted down 

about midnight and had given 
place to a cold northerly breeze, which 
made itself felt in spite of heavy cloth- 
ing as I rode along over the snow-cov- 
ered plateau between the north and south 
forks of Flatwillow Creek, toward a 
point about six miles from my home 
camp, where, as I had ascertained during 
previous reconnoitering trips, the biggest 
white-tail buck in the entire Big and 
Little Snowy Mountains had his main 
range. Others had followed him on 
several occasions up to the divide of the 
Big Snowy’s—down at the end of the 
foothills of the Little Snowy’s and north 
a day’s trip toward the Moccasin Moun- 
tains—and all asserted that he was not 
to be seen and that it was a useless waste 
of time to go in pursuit of him. I had 
covered about four miles before the sun 
sent up the first fiery beam to almost the 
middle of the starspangled heavens, 
followed in rapid succession by many 
lesser ones. The whole looked for all the 
world like a giant piece of fireworks. 
against which all the man-made works 
combined would appear like the flaring 
of matches. 

Little doubt about the cause of aurora- 
borealis for one who has seen such a 
display in the eastern sky before sun- 
rise. 

It was indeed beautiful, but I fear 
much of the beauty was lost upon me. 
for the atmosphere was what I have 
heard described as “full of snow,” and 
a blizzard seemed imminent. My ex- 
pectation of running down the big buck 


- ‘ HE blizzard which had been raging 





was now relinquished, for I did not de- 
ceive myself with the hope that I could 
outwit that buck easily—for I had be- 
come acquainted with too many well edu- 
cated lords of the woods—and their ca- 
pabilities to take care of themselves, too. 
during the many years I had roamed 
in their domains. 

By the time it was light enough for 
tracking I arrived at a sparsely timbered 
ridge, situated between the plateau and 
a rim of rocks, that I felt sure the buck 
in question would have crossed if he 
was in that part of the country. Well. 
the next two hundred yards, the width 
of the ridge, would decide this. Buck— 
two fawns—buck—buck and doe, and as 
I looked down over the divide I had 
counted the tracks of seven bucks, a doe 
and two fawns, all having gone east, 
toward heavily timbered country. The 
snow was too powdery to enable me to 
judge the size of the various bucks by the 
tracks, but as it was the rutting season. 
I figured that, as the continuous drag 
is only found in the trail of very large 
bucks, I would be safe in looking for a 
trail with such a drag. To my delight 
T found one that gave promise of being 
well worth following, even if he should 
not be his lordship, although of this I 
had little doubt. 

Now, if snow is on the ground to guide 
one, I never like to molest big game too 
early. As not having settled down for 
the day, it is too much on the qui vive, 
and the knowing ones do not wait to 
take a second look at what is coming, if 
anything disturbs them; true, there is 
not so much chance for a standing shot 
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later in the day, but this is of little 
consequence, as the game can be more 
closely approached; in fact, if no snow 
is on the ground, it is often passed at 2 
few yards. I know the sportsmen fra- 
ternity at large will jeer at this asser- 
tion of mine, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that three deer at least are passed 
to every one jumped, where they are not 
scarce, and I have no doubt whatever 
that I could convert anyone to my view 
if I could take him with me for a week 
during my strolls. During the last four 
vears I have had several friends visit me. 
Each and every one laughed at the idea 
when he came, and each and every one, 
hefore his departure, became a convert 
to my belief. The inexperienced would 
never believe how easy it is to overlook 
a deer on the ground until it is force- 
fully brought home to him. Of course, 
if one is walking or riding straight 
toward an animal it will make haste to 
quit its place of retreat; but if it con- 
siders itself unseen and out of the di- 
rect line of observation, it will rarely 
make its presence known by seeking to 
escape. 

I am not a disciple of the modern 
school of sentimentalists, but I unre- 
servedly make the assertion that animals 
think. in spite of what Mr. Burroughs 
and others, less illustrious, may say. I 
could quote many experiences, both of 
my own and of others, which would sus- 
tain my view, but owing to lack of space 

I shall have to reserve them for another 
opportunity. 

In two hours it would be time enough 
to follow that buck, it being about 9 A. M. 
when T found its trail, and T concluded 
to ride around the section in which I 
supposed him to be located. 

I had almost completed the circle and 
the snow was appreciably softer when 
my dog stuck his nose into a track, the 
size of which brought me down from my 
horse in a jiffy to examine it more close- 
ly. Yes, it was undoubtedly the big 
buck and he had evidently crossed but 
a short time before. 1 wondered what 


had caused him to leave that territory 
and the doe and go south where the 
country was comparatively open. 
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While I was standing there the vision 
of a big buck that I had jumped sev- 
eral times during the last four years at 
a knoll, where a few big trees stood 
surrounded by a vast amount of dead 
wood, which I had never seen more of 
than a part of his horns, appeared be- 
fore my mind’s eye. If this were the 
same buck—his lordship—I knew per- 
fectly where he was resting at that mo- 
ment, but he might just as well be on 
top of the Big Snowy’s or in Pepper- 
land, for it was impossible to get a shot 
at him. I had tried it from all sides. 
but every time the top of my head ap- 
peared on one side of the knoll, the buck 
went down gh the other and was gone. 
If I had some one to drive him it would 
be easy—but I was alone. 

In the northwest gray clouds were 
gathering and the wind was getting cold- 
er—a sure sign the snow was coming— 
and I would have to act quickly or not 
at all. 

Riding on the windward side of the 
knoll to let the buck, if there, get a 
whiff of me, I slowly circled about his 
safe retreat and soon found where he 
had left it—running. But he did not 
run far and soon fell into a trot and then 
a walk, back in the direction from which 
he had come. The ruse had been effec- 
tive. The buck did not know he had 
heen jumped purposely, and now he 
would hunt up the doe and I would at 
least stand a good chance of seeing him. 

As soon as his trail entered the tim- 
ber I tied my horse and followed the 
tracks to learn in which direction he had 
gone. The trail led straight to the north. 
The wind was from the west, so I thought 
perhaps I had better make a wide detour 
and come from the northeast. 

But what is the matter with the dog? 
He is pointing towards the wind. Deer. 
no doubt: well, we’ll see if it is one of 
the smaller bucks or not. A hundred 
yards careful stalking and there, pshaw 
a spikehorn buck is walking in the 
direction from which I came. He would 
pass me at about one hundred yards, 
then, perhaps, smell me, and in running 
away, spoil my hunt after the big one. 
I was just about to give him a scare to 











“At the moment I squeezed the bulb the buck drew up his head” 





“It flashed through my mind that here was a chance to secure a very remarkable photograph ; 
in fact, I do not think I have seen one to equal it” 


make him run back in his trail, when 
I noticed that the dog still pointed and 
paid little attention to the buck I saw. 

Now, rutting deer emit a rather strong 
scent, and I felt sure now that the doe 
was ahead of me, and that probably the 
big buck had returned to her by a round- 
about way. This grew to a certainty 
when I had gone on about three hundred 
yards further, the dog still with its nose 
toward the wind. Finally I came to a 
dense spruce thicket of small area, but 
so thick that I could not see through it, 
and as it was bordered on both sides by 
comparatively open forest and in front 
by a treeless park nearly a quarter of a 
mile broad, I had no doubt that the 
game, whatever it might be, was inside 
it. 

I had dropped behind a fallen tree, 
wondering how I had best proceed, when 
I made out the form of a deer thirty 


or forty feet ahead. But, as I could 
not see its head, I did not know what it 
was; at any rate, it looked too small to 
be my buck. 

After some minutes, or perhaps sec- 
onds, it moved on and proved to be a 
vearling doe. Disgusted! I should say 
I was. 

As it was moving toward the open I 
put my camera on the tree in front of 
me with the intention of taking her 
photo, but barely had I done so when 
a pair of enormous antlers appeared 
where the doe had been. Involuntarily 
I reached for the rifle leaning by my 
side, but as there was no chance that the 
deer would discover me until too late, it 
flashed through my mind that here was 
a chance to secure a very remarkable pho- 
tograph; in fact, I do not think I have 
scen one to equal it. The doe lad reached 
the best opening and was feeding; so 
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when the buck was fully out of the 
cover, | snapped the shutter and as 
neither of the deer paid any attention, 
I quietly changed the holder for a film 
pack and waited for another chance to 
get the buck alone. 

At the moment I squeezed the bulb 
the buck drew up his head towards the 
ridge from which the wind was blowing 
and leaped backward. Was I too late? 
I did not know and cared less at that 
time; all I thought of then was to be 
ready for him when he would break cover 
(as he had to do) to the right of me, 
and as he did so I let fly. He winced, but 
kept going, and before I could fire again 
he had disappeared into a draw, and 
when he reappeared he was out of range. 

What I said to myself then need not 
necessarily be related here; the gist of 
it was that I should have killed him be- 
fore the second attempt at photographing 
him. 

Getting back on my horse I followed 
the buck about five hundred yards to 
where the trail entered a thicket of about 
five acres in extent. From the abundance 
of dark red blood along the trail I knew 
the buck must be shot through the liver, 
but as there was also much light col- 
ored fluid, I hoped he would not give me 
a very long chase. 

It was only a matter of time, and I 
rode around the thicket to see if he was 
concealed in it. He was, but by the time 
I had ascertained this, the threatened 
storm broke, and, as under the circum- 
stances, it was worse than foolishness 


to attempt to find him, ! turned camp- 
ward and rode dejectedly home through 
the driving snow. 

The afternoon of the second day, fol- 
lowing my first encounter with “his lor«- 
ship,” found me on a high ridge over- 
looking the thicket where ! had aban- 
doned the trail at the com:mg of tlhe 
“storm king.” It was as yet too soon 
for the coyotes to have found my buck. 
for had they done so their tracks would 
have led me to my quarry, for those 
marauders do not hunt during a bliz- 
zard. As there were no signs of them, 
I decided to go down to the thicket ani 
see if I could trace my game from there. 

On my arrival I was surprised at the 
action of my dog. He ran about with 
his nose to the ground and finally led 
me to where half a dozen magpies were 
engaged in a noisy dispute. I saw there 
was no use now to enter the snow-laden 
bushes, for if the birds were not quar- 
reling over the buck himself, they were 
at least arguing over one of his bloody 
beds, and if this was the case he would 
not be far from it. And so it proved 

A couple of hours later, having again 
reached the ridge, homeward bound, a 
doe came running toward me with a buck 
in pursuit, which, in size, was second 
only to the one now flung across my 
horse’s back. Up went the .30-49 as they 
passed me, nearly a hundred yards away, 
but then I said to myself, “What is the 
use! Let him live and enjoy until an- 
other year inheritance of the Lordship 
of the Snowys.” 











A TRIP TO TRINIDAD 


A CHAPTER FROM REAL COWBOY LIFE 


IN 


THE EIGHTIES—BOB RICE AND ‘“‘LUCKY 


JOHN” OF THE 7 L RANCH MAKE A TRIP TO TOWN FOR SUPPLIES, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE AUTHOR—THEIR ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES 


By DR. FRANKLIN HAWLEY 


Author of ‘The Constable”’ Series 


‘T’ was the custom of the cattle ranches 
located at a distance from the rail- 
roads to send wagons to town at 

regular intervals for supplies, which con- 
sisted largely of groceries for the com- 
missary and feed for the saddle ponies. 
‘l'o be chosen by the ranch foreman as 
a teamster on these occasions was an 
appointment greatly coveted by the cow- 
boys. Their aversion to driving ponies, 
instead of riding them, was far out- 
weighed by the allurements of “town” 
and the break in the monotony of camp 
life which the trip afforded. This re- 
ward for good behavior was the most 
effective means of discipline in the hands 
of the ranch foreman. 

Other travelers often joined the ranch 
teams on these journeys, for the advan- 
tage of company and mutual help, so 
that quite a procession would sometimes 
wind in and out among the foothills, the 
men joining their forces and co-operat- 
ing with the utmost good fellowship. The 
unwritten law of these expeditions was 
that the men should keep together on 
the road and in the town—“pardners” 
while the trip lasted—standing by each 
other “through thick and through thin.” 
Under such circumstances I joined the 
two wagons of the 7L ranch for a trip 
to Trinidad, Colorado, the distance being 
a hundred and fifty miles for the round 
trip. 

It was a chilly morning toward the 
last of November, 1888.. The wagons 
were drawn up before the ranch house 
before daylight, in readiness for the 
start. Bob Rice and “Lucky John” had 
been chosen to make the trip, and they 
swaggered about with vast importance, 


ignoring the profane sarcasm of the 
envious group that had gathered to see 
them off. 

The foreman handed a “roll” to Bob, 
giving ‘thim a few parting admonitions at 
the same time. “There’s enough of the 
spuds,” said he, “to settle for the things 
on the list, and ten or twenty plunks 
over for war paint. Mind you, no games 
and no red eye till the wagons are load- 
ed, and you show up here within five days 
or there’ll be no light in the window 
for you. Now run along and be good 
boys, and keep your noses clean.” 

We started before sun up, I driving 
my own team, Henry a sorrel stallion 
and Nig, a black gelding, and the other 
men driving tough range horses. Tak- 
ing their seats, Bob and John laid the 
lash on the backs of their ponies, and 
left the ranch at a breakneck gallop, 
followed by jeers and yells, as was the 
custom of those days. This killing pace 
was only maintained until they were out 
of sight of the ranch, when, having made 
as dramatic a departure as possible, they 
immediately adopted the slow and steady 
gait of the professional freighter of the 
plains. Following at a moderate pace, 
I overtook them as the sun rose red over 
Potato Butte, while to the westward, 
standing out clear in the sunlight, ap- 
peared the two snow-capped Spanish 
peaks. We knew they were a hundred 
and eighty miles distant, but they looked 
so close that it seemed as though we 
would be at their base as soon as we had 
crossed the first hill. 

Watering the horses at the spring 
where the road crosses the Las Quavus 
Creek, we set out to follow the old “Santa 
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Fe trail,’ which was located by Gen- 
eral Fremont about 1842. The trail 
consisted of a dozen or more wagon roads 
yarallel with each other. As fast as 
me road had been worn so deep that it 
could no longer be used, travelers had 
broken a new one parallel to the old, and 
these old tracks had been further deep- 
ened and gullied by the action of rain, 
so that the trail looked as though some 
mammoth plow had furrowed the face 
of the country in some ancient time. 
If the history of that old trail could 
be written it would make a thrilling tale. 
It is lined with the bones of men, women 
and children, and of horses and oxen 
that perished in the conflict with in- 
exorable nature. 

No thoughts of all this, however, trou- 
bled the minds of my comrades as we 
steadily drove along. An occasional 
coyote warily crossed the road ahead of 
us, and without stopping our horses we 
would greet him with a fusillade of 
bullets, just to see him run.) About nine 
o’clock we saw a herd of antelope half 
a mile distant, crowded as closely to- 
gether as sheep. The herd covered an 
area a half mile square, and when they 
started to run they strung out into a 
column about a rod wide and a mile and 
a half long, running in such close order 
that a man might have stepped from 
back to back. We ‘were good judges of 
the number of them, for we were ac- 
customed to seeing flocks of many thou- 
sands of sheep, and we estimated that 
there were at least twenty thousand an- 
telope in this bunch. 

For the first twenty miles the country 
was a rolling prairie free from stones, 
but we came to a spot about two hundred 
acres in extent and circular in shape, 
where the ground was thickly strewn 
with boulders from the size of a man’s 
head to that of a bushel basket. 

Wondering if Bob had ever heard of 
glacial action, I asked him how he ac- 
counted for such a deposit. “When the 


devil was sowing this country with 
rocks,” answered Bob, “I reckon he bust- 
ed his bag right here.” 

_ The trail now left the prairie and fol- 
owed the foot of the Mesa De Maya, 
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crossing one rocky arroya after another, 
until at noon we jolted down into the 
gully of the Chiquaqua Creek and un- 
hitched for dinner, because here was a 
spring of fresh water. 

Near the spring was a stone structure 
where “Old Uncle Johnnie Powell” and 
his son Bill kept a roadhouse. They 
sold baled hay and shelled corn to travel- 
ers, mostly Mexican freighters, and they 
also supplied a liquor which was given 


the flattering name of whiskey. It may 
have been well suited to a Mexican 


throat, for a Mexican will eat red pep- 
pers like apples, but it seemed to me 
that a few drinks of it would certainly 
kill a white man. Wncle Johnnie wel- 
comed us with effusive cordiality, and, 
limping briskly behind the bar, he set 
out the glasses and invited us te ‘take 
a drink on the house.” When I swal- 
lewed mine, a stream of fire seemed to 
go down my throat, and spread over the 
walls of my stomach. An ordinary 
chaser had no perceptible effect on the 
fire, so | dropped my glass and ran for 
the spring, where I slowly drank a quart 
of water. (I had heard of a Scot who 
said that “while some whiskey was worse 
than others,” he had “never seen any bad 
whiskey.” I would have been pleased 
to introduce that gentleman to the Un- 
cle Johnnie Powell brand. I judged 
that it might have been prepared after 
the following formula: 


Live Tarantulas one pound 

Live centipedes one pound; 

Live scor pions one pound § 
Turn em loose together, add a pound of pow- 
dered red pepper, and stir vigorously with a 
hot iron, then add 

1 gallon raw alcohol} 

1 gallon concentrated lye 

1 gallon condensed panther’s breath. 
Boil down for thirty days, then strain through 
a gunny sack, 


In retaliation for the horse laugh and 
cries of “tenderfoot” which had accom- 
panied my hasty retreat, I went back 
and suggested the above formula to 
Uncle Johnnie.) The old desperado pre- 
tended to. become indignant, swearing 
that it was “damn good whiskey,” with 
imprecations as awful as his liquor. “Cost 
me $1.25 a gallon in Trinidad.” 
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While the horses rested, the two 
Powell’s and my two drivers played sev- 
en up for “a dollar a corner.” To the 
great annoyance of Uncle Johnnie, I 
stood behind his chair and saw him “beg” 
with the ace, deuce, jack and ten of 
diamonds in his hand! Bob gave him a 
point und pitched diamonds, and John- 
nie made four. This looked like sharp 
practice to me. Meanwhile, the Powells 
were setting up free drinks at the end 
of each game of seven points. It was 
the old, old game of roadhouse keepers 
all over the frontier, to get the boys in- 
texicated and beat them out of the money 
they were known to carry for the pur- 
chase of supplies. 

I slipped out and hitched up all three 
teams, my own in front, tied the others 
to the end gates of the wagons, and 
drove away. When the boys heard the 
jolting of the wagons they ran to the 
dcor and commanded me to stop, but I 
kept steadily on, and they were forced 
to come running after me, laughing and 
half angry, leaving old Johnnie standing 
baffled and furious in the doorway. 

We expected to pass the night at Kel- 
ly’s ranch, twenty-two miles from Trini- 
dad, which was the next place where 
fresh water could be had. We crossed 
many creeks with soft Spanish names, 
the San San Seta, the Sanfrancisco and 
others, but the water was so impregnated 
with alkali,that a few pails of it will 
kill a horse \ Many an unsuspecting emi- 
grant following the Santa Fe trail has 
lost his team that way, leaving him in 
despair on some lonely little stream in 
the desert. In such cases, women and 
children have been known to actually 
take the place of the horses, and push 
and pull the wagon until they arrived at 
some point where help could be secured. 

Later in the afternoon we came to a 
bridge across a deep creek, and in the 
water quite close to the bridge sat two 
large wild ducks. They seemed to be 
stupid, or sleeping, for they sat quite 
still, while Bob shot the heads of both 
of them off with two shots from his six- 
shooter. The banks of the creek were 
nearly perpendicular, and fully thirty 
feet in height. 
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We now observed that two bulls were 
fighting a novel battle on the other 
side. One of them was a little red fel- 
low with short, sharp horns, and his 
antagonist was a huge black animal with- 
out horns. They were covered with foam, 
blood and dust, and the ground was all 
plowed up by their feet. They fought 
at the very edge of the bank, and while 
the red one did his best with his horns, 
the big mulley strove to push him over 
the bank. The red one appeared to be 
fully aware of the intention of his an- 
tagonist, and strove hard to avoid it, 
but at last he was fairly caught by an 
irresistible rush and butted over. He 
landed squarely on his back in the wa- 
ter with his legs in the air, and we ex- 
pected he would be stunned and perhaps 
drowned, but he immediately struggled 
to his feet and stood in mid-stream, 
dripping with mud, his blood-shot eyes 
glaring defiance up at the big bull above. 
We left them bellowing gloomily at each 
other, and drove hard to make up for 
the hour we had lost viewing the fight. 
The boys had at first bet five dollars each 
on the result, and had “raised” each other 
five, until they had staked a month’s 
pay, forty dollars, and Lucky John won. 

We reached Kelly’s ranch at dusk. It 
consisted of several long, low adobe 
buildings, some of which were used as 
stables, others as storehouses for hay 
and grain, and one was a bunk house 
with an immense fireplace, where men 
could cook and eat and sleep on their 
own blankets in bunks filled with hay. 
While we stabled our horses and cooked 
and ate supper, Bob amused himself in-: 
venting curses on the little bull. 

The profanity of the plainsmen was 
entirely different from that of Eastern 
men. The latter swear occasionally, in 
times of dismay and disaster, to em- 
phasize the expression of strenuous emo- 
tion. The cowboy swore habitually. It 
was not an expression of anger, nor 
of any other emotion, and there was 
not the remotest intent to blaspheme. At 
table men politely requested each other 
to pass the damned bread, or the doubly 
damned pie. The cow men swore at 
every object, and every incident, and at 
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each other. Intending no offense, they 
cursed artistically, thoughtfully, reck- 
lessly, exhausting their imaginations to 
conjure up grotesque and frightful ob- 
jurgations, which were delivered with a 
smiling face and the utmost good nature. 

Bob had not the slightest animosity 
toward the defeated animal, but he 
cursed him with a volubility and in- 
genuity truly remarkable, accompanying 
his remarks with showers of expletives 
directed, for the most part, against the 
bull’s soul.) “I hope he’ll travel seven 
thousand miles up and down that crick 
bed, with nothin’ in *im ‘cept alkali 
water, lookin’ fer a place he ¢’n climb 
out at, and never findin’ nary one,” said 
Bob. “I hope he’ll walk hisself to death 
and wake up belly deep in melted brim- 
stun at the bottom of the bottomless pit 
an’ see that big black devil still a-peakin’ 
over the aidge an’ a bellerin’ at *im.” 

After supper he proposed a game of 
freeze out for forty dollars a side. Lucky 
John hesitated. Bob pulled out a wad 
of money and handed me forty dollars. 
“That’s my velvet, mind you,” said he, 
“J got the ranch roll all safe.” 

“J put up forty of my good dollars in 
the Doe’s hands, again the forty the lit- 
tle bull lost me, and I break even or 
go in the hole eighty,” challenged Bob. 

John agreed with alacrity when he 
saw the money up, and they counted 
out forty matches apiece, each repre- 
senting a dollar. The game was poker, 
to continue until one player won all the 
matches. 

While the game was in progress I 
went over to call on Old Kelly, who was 
said to be a “character.” He was a 
little old soldier with a weazened face 
and gray chin whiskers. His conver- 
sation was mostly of the Mexican war 
and the war of the rebellion, in both of 
which he had served. He seemed greatly 
impressed when he learned that I was a 
physician, treating me with the pro- 
foundest respect. He had never mar- 
ried and was said to fear nothing in 
the world except a woman; but the 
mere sight of a petticoat would almost 
throw him into spasms, and he would 
not allow a woman to pass the night on 
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his ranch under any circumstances. 
Travelers with ladies were turned away 
without mercy, often at nightfall, with 
no other stopping place nearer than 
‘lrinidad. He was reputed to be wealthy, 
and bore an excellent reputation save 
for one fact, that he was subject to peri- 
odical fits of intoxication. 

After having quite a chat with the 
old gentleman, | returned to our camp 
house, and Bob had won. “How about 
the little bull, now,” I inquired. 

“OQ, I hope he’ll climb out an’ go back 
’n lick hell out o’ that black devil yet,” 
said Bob, with a laugh, as he rolled his 
great frame into his bunk. 

The next morning we started early and 
drove fast for Trinidad. The nearer we 
got to town the more the boys urged their 
horses. We passed many adobe houses 
with burros, dogs and children grouped 
about them. Flocks of chattering mag- 
pies and “camp robbers” flitted from 
tree to tree. Here and there we passed 
a Mexican goat ranch, where they were 
milking countless goats and carrying 
away pails after pails of foaming milk. 

At ten o’clock we entered the town 
and drove straight to the store, where 
our wagons were quickly loaded with 
three thousand pounds each, and the bill 
paid. We then put our horses and 
wagons in a livery stable and registered 
at a hotel. Bob and John unbuckled 
their six-shooters and gave them into 
the care of the hotel clerk, it being 
against the city ordinance to carry arms 
in town. 

I supposed that dinner was next in 
order, but the boys said “Come along, 
Doc,” and went hastily out. As we 
walked briskly down the street I asked 
where we were going. For answer we 
turned into a saloon and they called 
for beer. We had not tasted beer for 
months, and after breathing alkali dust 
for two days it tasted good. Bob paid 
the bill, and we hustled out, walked rap- 
idly down the street a few doors, en- 
tered another place, and they called for 
more beer. From there we went to an- 
other, and another. The idea seemed to 
be to take one drink in every place in 
town. I now perceived that it was their 
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deliberate intention to get drunk and 
I resolved to stay with them and keep 
them out of trouble if possible, hoping 
their money would soon be gone. It 
proved that they had no idea of making 
it short. They knew exactly what they 
were about. 

When they had reached the proper de- 
gree of exhilaration they entered a res- 
taurant and we had a good dinner. They 
ordered everything in sight, and were 
noisy and boisterous, but their rough 
behavior only elicited an indulgent smile 
from the proprietor, who knew that they 
were out for a good time and meant no 
harm. After they had each made a 
solemn proposal of marriage to every girl 
in the place, and had received sundry 
slaps, and had dropped several quarters 
and half dollars down the girl’s necks 
inside their clothes, which they were 
supposed to recover as best they could, 
we visited several stores, where they pur- 
chased Stetson hats, gauntlet gloves and 
some spurs. Bob bought a pair of boots, 
several sizes too small for his feet, and 
insisted upon wearing them. We then 
made the rounds of the saloons once 
more, taking one drink at each one, as 
before. This continued until about eight 
in the evening, when we returned to 
the same restaurant and had another 
meal, repeating the afternoon perform- 
ance with some variations. 

When we left the restaurant I ear- 
nestly hoped that the next place was bed. 
But I soon discovered that all this had 
been merely the usual preliminaries to 
the real business of the evening, for they 
headed straight for a gambling hall. It 
was a large room, fully eighty feet in 
length, with a bar across the back end, 
and crowded with men till there was 
scarce standing room. In a corner a 
group of Chinamen played fan tan. 
There were crowds before the crap tables, 
roulette wheels and faro tables. Men 
who could not get near enough to place 
their bets passed their money over the 
heads of others, and it was placed as 
they directed. Every chair was occu- 
pied at the “Senate” and “Stud” poker 
tables. Everything was wide open.\“She 
was a rollin’ an’ a rockin’.” “No limit 
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’ceptin’ the bright blue sky,” was the cry. 

A Chinaman shuffled in, bet four 
twenty dollar gold pieces on the turn 
of a single card at faro, lost, and walked 
out without having uttered a word. 

Bob began to play faro, betting freely 
and seemingly at haphazard, but he won 
steadily. For an hour he was absorbed 
in play. All over the room was heard 
the monotonous calls of the dealers, 
mingled with the chink of money and 
the rattle of chips. The play was very 
high, many thousands of dollars being 
displayed on the tables. Bob had ac- 
cumulated quite a pile of gold pieces and 
a large amount of chips, when a cry arose, 
“T’lk fight any man in the house for the 
drinks.” This challenge being repeated 
several times, Bob remarked to the dealer 
that he would cash in. The dealer 
counted his chips and handed him a pile 
of bills, which he stuffed into his pockets 
uncounted, and arose from the table. 

Again came the challenge, loud and 
strident. “Let’s have a look at him,” 
said Bob, with a grin. 

Bob was six feet two in height, and 
weighed an even two hundred. The 
crowd sized him up in a moment and, 
with a yell of delight, they opened a way 
for us, and Bob walked back toward the 
champion, John and I close at his heels. 

The challenger was a small man, strip- 
ped to the waist. He looked like a light- 
weight professional pugilist. 

Bob walked up to him and asked: 
“How will I do?” He was smiling, but 
his eyes shone with excitement. 

The would-be fighter ran his eye over 
Bob a moment, up and down, and with 
a look of supreme disgust, he answered : 
“T said I’d fight a man, but I’ll be 
damned if I’ll fight a horse! Set up the 
drinks for the crowd, bartender!” 

Bob said “All right” with a good- 
natured laugh, while the company 
whooped with laughter and crowded up 
to take the drink. 

Bob and John now proceeded to get 
intoxicated in earnest, taking one drink 
after another in rapid succession. About 
twelve o’clock we went into a quiet 
place and called for whiskey. As the 
bartender stepped back to fill a bottle 
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Bob drew a hunting knife and split a 
sliver off from the polished front of the 
bar fully two inches in width and more 
than a foot long. As the act had not 
been observed, I seized Bob by the col- 
lar and hustled him and John out of 
the door, and we all three ran down the 
street and turned into a dark alley, 
where we stood still and listened. In 
2 moment we heard shouts and hurrying 
feet, but they did not find us. After this 
incident we went to another place and 
the men sat down and drank themselves 
vnder the table. With the assistance of 
a couple of stout men I had them pushed 
and pulled to the hotel, and finally 
rolled them into bed with their boots on. 

It had turned very cold and was snow- 
ing fast when I went to sleep, thor- 
oughly tired out. 

The night clerk called me before day- 
break, and I found the boys awake and 
about as sick and miserable as they could 
be. Besides the usual headaches and re- 
bellious stomachs, Bob’s heels and toes 
were skinned by his new boots. They 
could eat no breakfast, but we were 
charged in full from the time we had 
registered the dav before. Bob settled 
the bill and we resumed our six-shooters 
and started for the stable. On the way 
I told Bob about his having cut the bar. 
“Is that so?” said he, “which place was 
it?” I pointed it out, and he asked us 
to wait while he went in to pay the dam- 
age. When he came out his face was red, 
and I judged he had been required to pay 
a large sum, but he volunteered no in- 
formation on that point. 

We soon had our teams hitched up 
and started for Kelly’s ranch, the wagon 
wheels creaking in the snow and the 
horses pulling hard. A few miles east 
of Trinidad there is a long, gentle hill 
which winds up the side of the mountain, 
ending with a steep pitch three or four 
rods in length. The road is narrow, and 
to the right one looks down on a sea of 
tree tops. At the foot of the steep place 
we rested our horses. Bob was in the 
lead, and when he was ready he spoke 
to his horses, and they went gallantly 
up. He stopped at the top, and waited 
while Lucky John drove up. It was now 


my turn. My noble team was pulling 
steadily, but we had gone only a few 
steps when the staple which holds the 
tug to the hame pulled out on Henry’s 
side, and the wagon fell back a yard 
with a tremendous jerk,-throwing the 
whole load upon the black. Knowing 
that the brake would not hold the wheels 
on the snow, I threw the lines down and 
leaped cut of the wagon and tried to 
get a stone out of the snow with which 
to block the rear wheel. If the wagon 
cramped and turned, I knew the whole 
rig would roll down the steep declivity. 
The great black horse was dragged back 
a step or two, struggling desperately, his 
hind feet plowing the gravel. but before 
I could find a stone and place it his 
feet held and the wagon again started 
forward! I feared to stop him, for if 
the stone failed to hold, all would be 
lost. Bob and John had come running, 
and we all set our shoulders to the 
wagon and pushed, while the horse strug- 
gled snorting up the hill, his feet pound- 
ing the road at each step like the blow 
of a sledge hammer, and his mate walk- 
ing nowerless by his side. At the top 
we blocked the wheels, and ran to look 
at old Nig. His great muscles were 
quivering all over him, his eyes had the 
same green color I have seen in the 
eves of a wounded buck, and his nostrils 
were so distended that I could see the 
scarlet membrane far up above the black. 
While IT mended the harness with hay 
wire, the men petted him and swore their 
admiration of the feat. 

After a sufficient rest. we proceeded 
on our way, arriving at Kellv’s after 
dark. Our first care was to attend to the 
wants of our tired horses. Each man 
quickly unhitched, led his team into 
the warm stable, removed the heavy 
harness, cleaned off the snow and ice, 
and rubbed them until they were dry. 
When thev had been made comfortable 
we left them with an ample feed of 
grain and mangers heaped with fragrant 
hay, and prepared our own supper. 

We had searcely finished eating when 
Kelly burst into the camp house. He 
was very drunk, and obviously on the 
verge of delirium. “You ’fessional man, 
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Doe,” he shouted excitedly, “You come 
*long with me.” I followed him over 
to his house. 

He lived in a small room in the middle 
of a long building, from which doors 
opened into a room at either end, in one 
of which was stored hay and in the 
other grain. There was a stove in one 
corner and a few cooking utensils hung 
on the wall. One side of the room was 
filled with shelves, holding a_ variety 
of useful articles—several rifles, ammu- 
nition, a sword, whips, rawhide lariats, 
ropes, bridles, bits, spurs, a mending 
outfit for leather, sundry and a 
large tin pail with a cover to it. From 
pegs in a corner hung two good saddles. 
In the other corner was a bunk with 
plenty of blankets. The room was light- 
ed by a kerosene lamp, with a tin re- 
flector fastened against the wall. A 
beautiful shepherd dog lay by the stove. 
As we entered she growled slightly at 
me. Under the bunk I could see the 
gleaming eyes of several puppies. 
“Whersh vou mannersh, ol’ girl,” de- 
manded Kelly. ‘“Donsh *u know any 
better’n growl at the Doc? Thish ’fes- 
sional man comes take chargsh th’ ransh. 
You got chargsh th’ ransh, Doc! ’Fes- 
sional man.” The dog arose and ap- 
proached me, wagging her tail amicably, 
then turned her clear brown eyes up at 
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her besotted old master and whined 
anxiously. 
Kelly brushed away a maudlin tear 


and muttered, “Besht dog in world; on’y 
fren’ I got.” 

I pulled off his boots and he lay back 
on his cot, but in a moment he sat up 
again, with staring eves and bristling 
beard, his face convulsed with fear and 
horror. He strove to ery out, but his 
lips froze, and his throat gurgled inar- 
ticulate sounds of agony as he pointed 
a shaking hand at some dread invisible 
shape. To my surprise the dog leaped 
upon the bed with a furious bark, and 
took a position in front of the old man. 
Sinking on her haunches in a posture of 
defense, with ears laid back and brist- 
ling hair, she gave vent to a series of 
menacing growls, with curling lip and 
gnashing teeth. 
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I was a deeply interested spectator, not 
only because the abject terror of the 
man and the desperate courage of the 
dog made a dramatic scene, but also be- 
cause of the psychic question involved. 
Had the dog instinctively sprung to the 
defense of her master because she saw 
he was terrified, or did she, loo, see some- 
thing? If she menaced some imaginary 
foe, | argued that she would glance from 
to side in an effort to locate the 
danger. Instead of this the eves of both 
man and dog gazed fixedly at the same 
spot. There could be no possible doubt 
of it. They both saw the same thing! 
The dog became gradually overpowered 
with fear, sinking down and groveling 
and whimpering on the blankets, while 
slaver dripped from her jaws. A wave 
of chill air swept over us, and I thought 
the outside door had opened. Glancing 
over my shoulder I saw that it was closed. 
The dog set up a mournful howl, which 
was answered somewhere out in the night 
bv the long drawn howl of a wolf. At 
the same moment Kelly sank back with 
a sigh of relief, wiped the perspiration 
from his pale face. and, whispering with 
dry lips, “It’s gone, thank God, it’s gone,” 
he began to sob. The dog crept up and 
snuggled beside him, and licked his face. 

I dropped the maximum dose of lauda- 
num from my medicine case, mixed it 
with water and ordered Kelly to sit up 
and take it. 

He glanced fearfully at the spot where 
it had been, assured himself that it was 
not there, and, suddenly assuming an air 
ef bravado, he took the cup and began 
making circles in the air with it while 
he shouted, “Cordin’ t? Bob Ingersholl, 
Henry Ward Beesher, goin’ somewhere, 
don’ know where: die righ’ here in th’ 
corner, ain’t afraid; take good care my 
wife, Doc; you got chargsh th’ ransh, 
Joe; money in the tin pail; *fessional 
man, got chargsh, die righ’ here in th’ 
corner, ain’t afraid: !” The cir- 
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whoop ! 
cles he made with the glass had grad- 
ually widened to the full sweep of his 
arm. At the word “whoop” he took 
the dose at a gulp and sank back, going 
to sleep almost instantly, with one old 
grimy hand thrown across his dog’s neck. 
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While I was wondering whether he 
really had an unknown wife somewhere, 
or his admonition to take good care 
of his wife had been a sort of grim hu- 
mor, I heard the sound of creaking 
wheels outside, and soon a strong voice 
shouted, “Hello the house.” It was a 
company of belated freighters, desiring 
shelter and hay. Opening the pail to 
make change, I found in it nearly a peck 
of silver coin. 

After the travelers had been attended 
to I left the dog “in charge the ranch” 
and went over to tell the boys that I 
would stay the night with Kelly. They 
were playing poker, with a quart bottle 
of whiskey between them. Fresh from 
the scene I had just witnessed, I told 
them the story, and a couple of white- 
faced fellows sat before me when I had 
done. Without a word Bob threw a bot- 
tle into the fireplace, where it smashed 
to atoms, and the flames roared up the 
chimney, flickering blue among the hot 
coals. Lucky John nodded approval and 
I silently shook hands with both, and 
returned to Kelly’s room, where I slept 
on the floor by the stove. 

The next morning Kelly awoke en- 
tirely sober, but very shaky. As we were 
leaving he came out and presented me 
with a little woolly ball, which turned 
out to be a puppy. “The old girl don’t 
know anything about it,’ whispered old 
Kelly, “I shut her in the grain room.” 
As an instance of the strangeness of des- 
tiny, I will say here that this puppy 
saved my life before she was fully grown, 
showing that events apparently the most 
trivial are often all-important. 

Our drive that day was uneventful, 
until we came to the bridge, where we 
had seen the bull fight. As we ap- 
proached the bridge we saw that the 
space on the other side was crowded 
with a flock of several thousand sheep, 
and a Mr. Hamilton and one assistant 
were vainlv trying to drive them over 
the bridge. He requested us not to cross 
until his flock was over, and asked us to 
come and help him. 

Mr. Hamilton was what is known in 
western parlance as a “good man,” which 
means not necessarily good morally, but 
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brave and able and self-reliant. He 
had the respect of the cattle men, so Bob 
and John were willing to help him. 
He explained that he had neglected to 
bring with him the goat that he usually 
had to lead the sheep, and that the diffi- 
culty was to force one sheep over the 
bridge. “I have been working here with 
the silly creatures for four mortal 
hours,” said he, “and am no nearer over 
than when we arrived here. Once we 
can get one sheep over, the rest will 
all surge after him like bats out o’ hell.” 

We took places behind the sheep, at 
equal distances from each other, and 
holding long ropes, which stretched from 
man to man, we pulled them as tightly 
as we could against the rear of the flock 
and crowded them toward the bridge, 
but at the last moment the foremost 
ones would turn and leap back among 
their fellows, and all would stampede 
in spite of us. After a couple of hours 
of this we caught several of them and 
carried them over in our arms and set 
them down on the other side. They im- 
mediately rushed back across the bridge. 
They did not fear it from that side! We 
then caught more, and tied them to the 
railings all along the sides of the bridge. 
Going behind them again, we forced 
them forward. When the foremost ram 
reached the bridge, we stopped, giving 
him time to look at it, while “Baa, baaa, 
ba” came from thousands of fleecy 
throats in every key from the small voice 
of the lambs to the deep and broken note 
of the rams. Finally the foremost sheep 
set a timid foot on the bridge, stepped 
gingerly over, and jumped as high and 
as far as he could as he leaped from the 
bridge to the ground. There was noth- 
ing to jump over, the bridge being level 
with the road, but every sheep in all 
those thousands made the same high 
jump at the same spot. As they passed 
across there was a wave of wool made 
by leaping sheep. We had been so exas- 
perated by their obstinacy that this last 
folly brought a revulsion of feeling, and 
we all laughed immoderately. 

It was characteristic of the cow men 
that all through this patience-trying task 
they had worked hard and without pro- 
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fanity. When it would seem natural that 
they should swear, they would not; ana 
when there was no occasion, they would 
curse with a facility of invective truly 
marvelous. 

The sun had set and an icy chill swept 
down upon us from the mountains as 
our wagons rattled down into the valley 
of the Chiquaqua and Uncle Johnnie 
Powell hobbled out to welcome us. I 
went early to bed, leaving the boys play- 
ing poker with the two Powells and 
drinking their terrible liquor. When 1 
arose at dawn they were still plavine. 
but my two boys were drunk and 
lost the greater part of their money. The) 
were sick and miserable all that day, as 
we plodded through the snow on the las! 
stage of our journey, but they had had 
what they considered a good time. 

Following them about and witnessing 
their follies had been irksome to the 
last degree to me, yet I understood and 
sympathized with them. ‘They were not 
bad fellows; on the contrary, at bottom 
they were both good and honorable. It 
would help any man to understand, if 
he would go into the desert and ride a 
pony from thirty to sixty miles every 
day for a year, eating a poor and re- 
stricted diet, drinking stagnant water. 
often from pools a few inches in depth 
and the bottom paved with the dung of 
animals, seeing nothing from week’s end 
to week’s end but alkali. rock, and sage, 
without the society of ladies, and with 
nothing to break the terrible monotony. 
Under such circumstances there is a 
something unsuspected in the nature of 
every man which impels him to seek an 
outlet for his feelings, and he will take 
the most primitive means, or any means, 
of satisfying his nature. 

The foreman expressed pleasure at our 
return within the five davs, despite the 
snow. 

After supper that night Bob Rice 
busied himself stuffing a suit of his own 
clothes with hay, until he had made a 
good effigy of himself, then set it up in 
a chair and stepped before it, gun in 
hand. “Bob Rice,” said he, addressing 
the dummy, “vou are a damn fool, a 
sense enough to last a pismire a min- 
regular speckled ijit! Oh, you ain’t got 


ute, vou low down, lantern-jawed, knock- 
kneed, pigeon-toed, drunken jackass; if 
you ever go and git drunk again I will 
shoot your damn carcass (bang) so full 
of holes (bang) that your stinkin’ hide 
(bang) will be as full of holes (bang) 
as a pin cushion (bang, bang). When 
Bob had finished shooting the room was 
full of smoke and the floor strewn with 
hay from the dummy, and, incidentally, a 
ood suit of clothes was reduced to rags. 
nd Bob? Well. Bob was drunk the fol- 
lowing week, and threatened to shoot a 
fellow who ventured to sav “dummy.” 

My puppv had been put in the har- 
ness room, the first night of our ar- 
rival, where she ate the strings all off 
from a® sixtv-dollar saddle. and _ left 
little sharp tooth marks all over the 
leat} er. 

Old Nig had seemed none the worse 
for his terrific pull on the mountain, 
but a few weeks later he was found sick 
one morning with a malady resembling 
hlind staggers. He died before noon. I 
am not ashamed to confess that I shed 
tears when he laid his gallant head down 
and groaned his last. Not because he 
was worth a pot of gold, but because he 
had served me faithfully for years, in 
single and double harness and under 
saddle, never failing me at a pinch, al- 
wavs responding cheerfully and gener- 
ously, as kind and brave a horse as ever 
trod this green and dappled earth. He 
had saved Henrvy’s life twice before, once 
in the quicksands of the South Cana- 
dian, and again on the “devil’s backbone” 
in the Neutral Strip. 

Suspecting that his effort on the 
mountain was the real cause of his death, 
I performed a post mortem. Sure 
enough, his heart, instead of being the 
size of one of his own hoofs, was as 
large as a man’s head, and the valves 
were badly damaged. 

When thirty hundred pounds fell on 
his single collar that day in the snow, 
on the edge of the abyss. the blood of a 
line of ancestors denied that he be drag- 
sed jgnominiously down the mountain 
side, demanding from him rather the 
supreme sacrifice; so he bent his mighty 
shoulders to the task, game to the last, 
hut it burst his noble heart. 
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AN EVENING AND MORNING ON THE 
NORTH SHORE 


WITH THE DUCKS AND GEESE ON THE MARSHES OF GREAT SALT LAKE 


By GEORGE 


McCORMICK 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


with a slight wind from the 

south and an occasional gust of 
rain that looked as if it might turn 
into snow, found us, with dogs, decoys 
and gun cases, boarding the baggage car 
of an outgoing train at Ogden, bound 
for the marshes and duck grounds west 
of Promontory Point on the north shore 
of the Great Salt Lake. 

As the train got under way pipes were 
lighted, and the pleasant silence of com- 
radeship was broken by an occasional 
allusion to some famous bag, or lucky 
shot of former days on the shooting 
grounds which were our present objective 
point, with now and then a tale of some 
jolly characteristic of our host to be. 
His genial hospitality had long ago es- 
tablished in the heart of each of us a 
kindly remembrance of comfort and good 
cheer enjoyed after a hard day through 
swamp grass and rushes, with mud and 
water often half way to the knee, and 
frequently the additional hindrance of 
fifteen or twenty mallards and pintails 
slung across the back. 

And so we arrived at a siding in the 
sage brush about three miles from the 
ranch, for which, after making a cache 
of our ammunition, waders and de- 
coys, we made our way afoot, each one 
with a box of number five chilled shot 
in the peekets of his shooting coat, with 
which to have some fun with the jack 
rabbits on our way. After traveling about 
half way we began to see rabbits, and 
presently a step could scarcely be taken 
without a bounding streak of fur 
glimpsed through the sage brush. The 
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fusillade was continuous for a quarter 
of a mile, when we found our shells 
gone and an average of eight large jack 
rabbits to the gun as a result. 

By one o’clock we had reached the 
ranch, hungry and in good spirits over 
our luck with the rabbits. After seat- 
ing us to a luncheon of hot biscuits, 
ranch butter, beefsteak and baked pota- 
tees, our host hitched up a light wagon 
and started to the siding for the things 
we had cached. While he was away we 
had a rest, overhauled our guns, and pre- 
pared for the evening’s shooting, our 
imagination having been excited to the 
last pitch by an allusion made at 
luncheon to the wonderful flight of 
widgeon that had been taking place 
every evening since the commencement 
of the storm. 

On the return of our host, there was a 
pulling on of waders, assorting of shells 
and dividing of decoys, and then away 
through the wind-driven mist and fog to 
the feeding grounds used by the ducks at 
night, and when driven in by storms 
from off the lake. 

A half mile of fast walking brought 
John and me to our blind on a marshy 
point covered by cat-tails and rushes, 
with a channel of water on each side 
opening into a miniature lake directly 
in front, upon the water of which, grown 
silent and black in the evening shadows, 
we placed our decovs, then made a hur- 
ried retreat to our blind, which we had 
searcely reached when “whtsh,” at the 
rate of over a hundred miles an hour, 
scarcely two feet above the surface of 
the water sped three widgeons from the 








lake. A snapshot by John, with gun 
half way to shoulder, and the drake is 
left floating among the decoys. 

The evening flight had begun. IL have 
heard of flights of ducks in Wisconsin, 
and something of early days on Long 
Island Sound, but + doubt if any eastern 
hunter ever experienced the sight of such 
countless flocks of mallards and pintails 
as flew over our blind that evening. Al- 
most wholly unaccustomed to man, and 
indifferent to the report of a gun, by 
thousands they were whirled in through 
the closing twilight and storm. Many 
actually alighted among our decoys and 
contentedly swam about, quacking, 
splashing, and calling to those overhead 
to stop and visit. John shot an old 
green head as he was coming down the 
wind towards us, very high and fast, 
that turned over in mid-air and pitched 
down, striking and submerging a pintail 
drake that had lit among our decoys, 
and who had been making himself odious 
through his incessant and noisy calls to 
the ducks flying above us. John’s re- 
triever, Dixie, jumped in, caught and 
brought the pintail to hand before he 
had recovered from the impact of the 
falling mallards. And so it continued, 





DIXIE BRINGING IN THE GOOSE 








with an ever-increasing rush and whir 
of wings, and sharp response of explod- 
ing shells, until arms ached and eyes 
were tired with the strain; and not until 
John muttered ‘‘That’s my limit,” did 
we realize how fast the work had been 
and that the day’s sport was finished. 
In less than forty minutes from the 
time John had scored on the widgeon, he 
had killed his twenty-five, while the 
writer, with some less to his gun, had 
experienced as fast shooting for half an 
hour as ever falls to the lot of man. 

And then it was Dixie’s turn. How- 
ever it may be with others, the evident 
delight that a well-trained thoroughbred 
hunting dog derives from retrieving a 
lot of birds he has patiently watched his 
master bring down is not the least of 
my pleasures a-hunting. Except when 
displaying his indignation at the noisy 
pintail by a plunge and capture of his 
tormentor when struck by the mallard, 
not a move had Dixie made aurmg tine 
entire bombardment, and with an almost 
miraculous instinct for location, without 
missing a single bird, the forty-three 
ducks, which was the total result of our 
evening’s shoot, were carefully brought 
in by him and laid at our feet. 
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Away for the ranch through the gath- 
ering dark and storm, where awaits us 
a steaming supper, a great fire in the fire- 
place, by which we clean and oil our 
guns, and later to bed and a dreamless 
sleep, to be awakened at three o’clock 
by the call of “All aboard.” A cup of 
hot coffee by candle light, and then into 
a wagon and out across the barrens for 
the lower channels where we might get 
a shot at a goose. 

During the night the mist had turned 
into a light snow and day was slow to 
break. We had reached our destination, 
unhitched the team and were in our blind 
before the first faint gray began to show. 
Through the driving snow, flying directl\ 
toward us up the channel, came a flock 
of mallards, and we warmed our fingers 
and added three to our score at the same 
time. Presently in came a pair of red- 
heads; a neat single by each of us, and 
two more were reckoned with the slain. 
A rest and silence, with the cold in- 
creasing and a lull in the snow, when 
suddenly away to the north we heard the 
guttural call of an Alaska goose. 

I wonder if any man ever sat in a 


blind and heard that sound without an 
intake of breath, a straining eye and 
longing heart that it might come closer. 
Now it is repeated. Nearer and nearer 
it comes, and the flight seems indeed 
headed our way. ‘Through the clouds 
we see the magic V taking a course for 
the lake that will surely bring them 
over our decoys. Close to the ground 
now! Not the stir of a muscle! They 
see our decoys! Down they come with 
wings set and strident cries! Over our 
blind they go. 

Now is the time! Bang-bang! One 
is dead almost at our feet and another 
is winged and down in deep water. 
Dixie is just able to swim with him to 
shore, and two happy hunters are ex- 
changing smiles of congratulation. 

The snow begins with redoubled force 
and we decide to go in. We are amply 
satisfied with the sport of an evening and 
morning long to be remembered, and re- 
turn to business with nerves strength- 
ened, with a cheery word for all, that 
springs from hearts made strong by exer- 
cise in the fresh air, far from the grind 
of the citv. 





THE DAY’S SCORE 
“J have heard of flights of ducks in Wisconsin, and something of early days on Long 
Island Sound, but I doubt if any Eastern hunter ever experienced the sight of such countless 
flocks of mallards and pintails as flew over our blind that evening” 











MEXICAN SMALL GAME 


IN MEXICO THE GAME OF THE NORTH AND SOUTHLAND MEET AND FRATERNIZE IN 
ALMOST ENDLESS VARIETY, MAKING IT A LAND OF DELIGHT 
FOR THE SPORTSMAN-TOURIST 


By ARTHUR D. TEMPLE 


dash of the field naturalist in his 

blood, Mexico is a peculiarly in- 
teresting country. Here the game of 
the North and the Southland meet and 
fraternize during the Winter months, and 
both sport and the study of natural his- 
tory may be pursued under most favor- 
able and delightful climatic conditions. 

Be it a ten, twelve or sixteen-gauge 
that you have brought packed in the bot- 
tom of your trunk, there is game here 
of all sizes to suit any bore or weight, 
from swan, geese, brant, sandhi!] crane 
and wild turkey for the heavy ten bore, 
to whirring quail and elusive, savory 
jacksnipe to be shot, or missed, with the 
little featherweight sixteen gauge. 

The majority of sportsmen put the 
quail at the head of the list as the most 
popular game bird, and Mexico has some 
six or seven varieties of the partridge 
family, and perhaps more. 

On the river bottoms and prairies of 
the Rio Grande our American quail, the 
bobwhite, is found in abundance where 
the feed and cover suit him, and gen- 
erally he prefers the neighborhood of 
human habitations. 

His first cousin, the blue Mexican 
quail, seems to be somewhat shyer and is 
more at home in the sage brush thickets 
of the sheep and goat ranges, where he 
displays an astuteness and foxy ability 
in keeping out of range of a shotgun 
that baffles many a shooter, and is cal- 
culated to drive a conscientious and well- 
broken quail dog to the verge of insanity. 

There is a tacit understanding among 
sportsmen, where the blue quail abounds, 
that any way is fair to get them, flying, 


: | ‘O the sportsman-tourist who has a 





running, bunched, or even with a club, 
if you can; but there’s the rub—general- 
ly you can’t; while little bobwhite is ever 
treated with the courtesy due to his gal- 
lant and sportsmanlike ways, and is 
either shot on the wing or not a! all. 

The Massena partridge, a most beau- 
tiful and somewhat rare bird, is also to 
be found in the foothills of the moun- 
tain ranges that border the Rio Grande 
Valley, usually in the most solitary and 
desolate localities where man but seldom 
goes. 

In the neighborhood of Durango an- 
other variety of partridge, much re- 
sembling the bobwhite, is found occa- 
sionally. Its most notable difference 
from the bobwhite consists in its ex- 
tremely short legs. Its habitat is on 
the rocky pine-covered mountains where 
the blue quail is never seen. Usually it 
is found in small coveys, and as it is 
not at all a common bird, I am unable 
to give even its local name. 

On the peninsula of La Baja, Califor- 
nia, the beautiful valley quail of Cali- 
fornia abounds, and in the state of 
Guanajuato we have shot quail that 
seemed to be a hybrid between the blue 
quail and the bobwhite. 

The prairie hen is occasionally to be 
met with on the dry plains of Coahuila, 
bordering on the Rio Grande, but can 
hardly be considered a Mexican gamebird. 

In the tropical foothill country of the 
Pacific Coast a large and beautiful va- 
riety of the quail or partridge is found. 
It is called locally “perdix,” which sim- 
ply means partridge, and differs most 
notably in habits, size and appearance 
from other members of its family. In 
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size it is rather larger than the English 
partridge. It has a round, plump body, 
with the merest vestige of a tail; its 
plumage is of a slate blue, except on the 
breast, where it is reddish brown, and 
its head and beak resemble that of a 
wild pigeon. Except in the mating sea- 
son it is strictly a solitary bird and 
haunts the shaded banks of the hot coun- 
try water courses. When flushed it rises 


specially around the lakes in the Valley 
of Mexico, until March or April, and 
then takes flight for his northern breed- 
ing places. 

Some of the finest snipe sheoting in 
the world may be enjoyed about the 
shores of Lake Xochimilco, where Presi- 
dent Diaz has a game preserve in which 
visiting sportsmen are occasionally per- 
mitted to shoot, and bags have been 





THE “TEDDY” OF MEXICO 


President Diaz, like our own chief executive, is an ardent sportsman, and is here shown in 
hunting attire. He is the short, white-moustached man in khaki uniform standing a 
little to the left of the center of the group 


with the whir of a ruffed grouse, but 
drops to the ground again after a very 
short flight, and is easily approached by 
the hunter. 

Our Mexican jacksnipe is the same 
bird that is known all over the Ameri- 
can continent under different local 
names, as, jacksnipe, English snipe and 
Wilson’s snipe, the latter being his scien- 
tific and proper title. He comes in Sep- 
tember or October and haunts the 
marshy places all over the country, and 


made there that would turn a game hog 
green with envy. 

A somewhat earlier visitor than the 
jacksnipe is the golden plover, known in 
Mexico as the “ganga,” and who gen- 
erally arrives with the first heavy rains 
of the month of August, when his queru- 
lous whistling call as he flies over is the 
signal for sportsmen and epicures to get 
ready for a short period of keen enjoy- 
ment, as he only stays a few weeks and 
then disappears until the following year. 
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Doves and wild pigeons are found all 
through Mexico in the greatest variety 
and abundance, and furnish fine sport to 
the expert wing-shot, notwithstanding 
what sentimentalists from the North 
may say about it. 

In the Sierra Madre a species of wild 
pigeon, much resembling the almost ex- 
tinct passenger pigeon of the North, 
is frequently seen by the big game hun- 
ter in flocks of from twenty to sixty. 

Along the coast a pigeon approaching 
in size and resembling in shape, color 
and square cut tail the common domestic 
blue pigeon, haunts the swamp country 
in small flocks. Its local name in Sina- 
loa is “patagon;” it is shy and wary 
usually, and requires good shooting to 
make a fair day’s bag when hunting 
them. 

North and South, East and West, the 
common white-winged dove or “paloma 
real” and the Mexican ground dove— 
ur perhaps a better name would be the 
sharp-tailed dove—abound in countless 
thousands. 

The white-winged dove is a rather slow 
flyer and is easily brought to bag by 
the veriest muff of a shot ; but the sharp- 
tailed dove is a swift flyer, and can carry 
off more shot than any bird of his size 
that I have ever hunted. A charge of 
number eight in the first barrel and ot 
number six in the second is a good 
plan in hunting them, as if one scores 
a miss the first shot, the second will be 
at long range, and at a bird flying ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty miles 
per hour, and the way they hike out 
when they opine that their life is in 
danger, must be seen to be believed. 

On the table a fat ground-dove broiled 
leaves but little to be desired as a bonne 
bouche, although but few gourmands are 
aware of this, and at most hotels where 
they are served they are simply mur- 
dered in the cooking. 

Two varieties of a diminutive member 
of the dove family also abound in Mexi- 
co, commonly known as “congitas.” Their 
scientific name I am unable to give; in 
size they are but little larger than Eng- 
lish sparrows. One variety has a sharp, 
long tail like the ground-dove, its con- 


FIELD AND STREAM 


gener, while the other, which is rarer, 
has a decided bobtail. Their exquisitely 
penciled plumage and their trustful ways 
with humankind should defend them 
from destruction, but unfortunately for 
them their flavor is unapproachable. A 
friend of the writer, to whom the truth 
is always a complete stranger, ‘leclares 
that they are the famous European “or- 
tolan,” which command fabulous prices 
among the epicures of the old world. 
Perhaps this is so, but we doubt. 

During the Fall and the early Winter 
months, when the fierce northers are 
blowing in their greatest fury, sometimes 
above the noise of the icy blast, may be 
hear? the trumpet notes of the wild 
swans, winging their way down from 
their Northland homes in and near the 
Arctic Circle, in search of Winter quar- 
ters in our land of cactus and sunshine. 
On the sunny lagoons of the coast and 
the wide, shallow lakes of the central 
plateau, they make their homes, until 
the opening Spring warns them that it 
is time to take their northward flight 
again. 

It is indeed an exceptionally furtunate 
hunter who manages to bag one of these 
rare and beautiful birds, but it can be 
done, and the Lake of Guatemape, in 
Durango, or in the marshes around Lake 
Chapala, are the parts of the country 
where one is most likely to meet with 
success in his hunt. 

The Canada goose, and both the gray 
and the white brant, also come to spend 
the Winter here in considerable num- 
bers, as well as the sandhill crane. The 
latter are a serious nuisance to many 
of the farmers, whose main crop is corn, 
the cranes insisting in taking « heavy 
toll from the crop as it stands in the 
fields, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred utterly refusing to be killed by 
the outraged proprietors of the lands 
whose crops they have ravaged 

During February and March the wild 
geese that winter in the neighborhood of 
Lake Chapala get so abnormally fat from 
feeding in the fields of garbanza—that is 
a favorite crop there—that they are fre- 
quently captured without the use of fire- 
arm by being run down on horseback. 
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This method of hunting is very simple 
to a good horseman. The geese, while 
feeding in the early morning, are ap- 
proached as nearly as possible without 
alarming them. When finally they do 
take flight they are followed at the 
horse’s best speed, and as thev are both 
fat and lazy they usually settle again 
at a distance not exceeding five hundred 
to six hundred yards from their starting 
place. If the horse is a good one and 
the lay of the land favorable, they are 
again forced to fly before they have 
fairly taken breath. Usually after they 





The States of Jalisco, Michoacan and 
Durango offer the greatest inducements 
to sportsmen in search of geese and 
sandhill cranes, although along the Rio 
Grande they also abound, and in many 
other sections of the country. 

Wherever there is water, ducks are to 
be found in greater or less numbers, ac- 
cording to the abundance of feed, and 
also in many cases their abundance or 
scarcity is due to the number of native 
hunters, who make their living by killing 
them for the market, both in and out 
of the season, as restrictive game laws 


DELIVERING THE GOODS IN MEXICO 


The return of three Yankee sportsmen to their lodgings after a day with the ducks on Lake 
Chapala, showing the picturesque dress of the natives and their unique 
way of carrying the game 


have been forced to flight for the third 
time they are exhausted, and, on alight- 
ing, simply run along in front of their 
pursuers at a most ungainly waddle, with 
their wings trailing on the ground, ut- 
terly unable to fly, making their capture 
a matter of the greatest ease. 

This will sound somewhat like a fish 
story to a northern goose hunte:, but in 
an hacienda near La Piedad we have 
seen a flock of between twelve and six- 
teen gray brant that the proprietor as- 
sured us were caught in this manner in 
the previous Spring. 


are as yet hardly known here, which is 
somewhat strange when one reflects that 
President Diaz is both an ardent sports- 
man and a very successful one. 

The gentle Aztec Indian of the Val- 
ley of Mexico has not greatly advanced 
in the thorny paths of civilization since 
the Conquest, but seems rather inclined 
to let the “white man’s burden” lay 
in the dust or “go hang.” As a duck 
killer he has taken a note from the 
white man’s book and got up an infernal 
machine for killing ducks by wholesale, 
which puts in the shade as a destructive 
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agent anything ever invented by the 
most ignoble and inventive game hog of 
Caucasian descent. It is simple, but 
frightful in its effectiveness. 

At some points which the ducks are 
fond of frequenting in search of feed, 
rest and solitude, the ground is care- 
fully and systematically baited with corn 
and other food so as to attract them 
there in the largest possible numbers. 
Every precaution is taken to see that 
they are not disturbed, while either feed- 
ing or resting, and, in short, the place 
is made as near a ducks’ paradise as is 
possible. 

While all duckdom is catching on to 
the fact there is a good thing up the 
lake in the tules, and that there they can 
feed, bask in the sun and sleep undis- 
turbed by the hunters, a masked battery 
is constructed which commands every 
foot of the feeding ground. 

This battery is made up of a cheveaur 
du frise of old musket and gun barrels, 
the marks and dates on which would al- 
most make a collector of ancient fire- 
arms go wild with envy. 

The guns are trained at all angles. 
some to rake the feeding innocents on 
the water, others a little higher to take 
them on the rise, and still others to 
shoot holes through the atmosphere, and 
incidentally the ducks that have escaped 
the first two volleys, and hover for a 
few seconds over the water. waiting for 
their dead and wounded companions, 
and hardly knowing which way to fly. 

When all is ready, watchers are con- 
stantly on the alert for the most favor- 
able instant to make the shot, and trains 
of powder are laid to each gun barrel. 
which as a matter of course are all lock- 
less. When the water is actually black 
with ducks and the “standing room onlv” 
sign is hoisted at the entrance to this 
theatre of destruction. the trains are 
fired, and then the dead ducks are gath- 
ered in by the hundreds. Usually but 
one shot a week is fired at these duck 
slaughter houses. It is on record that 
on Lake Xochimileco more than fifteen 
hundred birds have been killed bv a sin- 
gle discharge of one of these bitteries, 
and yet there are foreigners who say 
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that the native Mexican has no inventive 
genius. 

The varieties of duck that the sports- 
man will most commonly find in Mexico 
are canvasback, mallard, redhead, sprig- 
tail, spoonbill, widgeon, bald pates, and 
both blue and green wing teal; besides 
these are three other varieties that are 
little known to northern shooters and are 
probably visitors from South America. 
One, the red or cinnamon teal, is a beau- 
tiful bird. The body is a bright reddish 
brown; the wings resemble those of blue 
wing teal; over its thighs hang bunches 
of long, soft feathers, like the hackles 
on a cock’s neck, which give it a strange 
and graceful appearance ; the head of the 
male is speckled with brown, green and 
white, the brown predominating ; in size 
it is slightly larger than the cther two 
varieties of teal, and served on the table 
it has a better flavor. They are usually 
found in small flocks of froin two or 
three to a dozen, and are rather a rare 
bird. I have met with it from Durango 
to Guanajuato, but have never seen it in 
the Rio Grande Valley, and doubt 
whether it ranges that far Fast. 

In the Jagunas of the “tierra cali- 
ente” both the wild muscovy duck and a 
duck called locally the “pichechin” are 
found; the muscovy in shape resembles 
its domesticated relative known in Mexi- 
co as “pato de Castilla,” but is rather 
larger, of a dark brown, almost black 
in color, with black spots on the plumage 
of the breast and neck. It is strictly a 
fruit and seed eater, and is never known 
te feed on fish. Tike the wood duck of 
the North it perches in trees, and is 
often shot while perched in the tall 
“capomo” trees feeding on the fruit. Of 
the “pichechin,” so called from its ery, 
we can say but little, as we have never 
bagged one. In size and shape it is 
rather like the sprigtail, but has longer 
legs and consequently stands higher; in 
color it is darker and has a red bill. 
Both of these birds make Mexico their 
northernmost range, but range South, 
probably as far as the equator. 

In the haunts of the ducks are also 
to be found the green or wood ibis, and 
the white or Egyptian ibis, as well as 
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innumerable birds of many different 
species, all known under the general 
name of bay birds. 

The curlew also abounds on the high 
plains as well as along the coast, and 
often furnishes fine sport. 

In the green, shady “quebradas,” 
where the ice cold streams of the sierra 
find their way to either coast in a 
series of waterfalls and miniature cata- 
racts and rapids, the pheasants have their 
haunts. I know of three species, some 
say that there are four—quien sabe? 
The first is the “faisan real” or royal 
pheasant, which is a stperb bird of about 
the size of the turkey, and is found in 
the neighborhood of Tampico and along 
the gulf coast. In the aviary of the 
Alameda in the City of Mexico live 
specimens may be seen. 

The “el faisan,” or common pheasant, 
is a much smaller bird, only weighing 
some four or five pounds. It is of a 
dark brown color, with black spots on the 
feathers and a wattled crested head ; both 
neck and tail are long in proportion 
to the size of its body ; its favorite refuge 
is in the most remote mountain gulches 
in the shadows of the high sierra, where 
if once found it is easily killed, as it is 
rather stupid and unsuspicious in its 
ways. 

The one with which I am familiar and 
of whose habits and appearance I can 
speak most intelligently is the “chacha- 
laca,” or “cuiche,” whose range is from 
frost line in the sierra to tide-water. 
Its northern range limit I am unable to 
give, but it probably doesn’t extend far 
north of the latitude of the Yaqui River. 
In shape it closely resembles the “el 
faisan,” but in size it is but slightly 
larger than an average barnyard pullet, 
although its long neck and tail make it 
apnear considerably larger. The beau- 
tiful crested head, with its bright, red 
wattled cheeks, and the dark olive green 
plumage of the upper part of its body 
changing to a rich reddish brown below 
on breast and legs, make it a notably 
handsome game bird. Tt is usually found 
near water in large timber; and where 
the wild fig tree or “chelate” abounds 
is its favorite haunt, and the hunter or 
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traveler can easily locate it at early 
dawn by its weird, harsh call, which 
reminds one forcibly of a saw filing es- 
tablishment in ‘full blast; for, unfor- 
tunately, like the peacock, the “chacha- 
laca’s” voice is not at all in harmony 
with its plumage. 

A most notable feature of the inter- 
nal anatomy of this bird is the total 
absence of a crop. This perhaps may be 
explained by the fact that it is a fruit 
eater; but why, in one of the sexes, the 
alimentary canal should, instead of fol- 
lowing its ordinary straight course to 
the stomach, be diverted out under the 
skin of the breast and enter the ab- 
dominal cavity near the root of the tail, 
and close to the vent, is one of the mys- 
terious provisions of Nature which is 
difficult to explain. About one-half of 
these birds that have been shot by the 
writer were built on this verv exceptional 
line, and it is only fair to believe that 
Nature knew what she was doing when 
she made them that way. They are 
easily domesticated and may often be 
seen in the villages of the “tierra cali- 


ente” fraternizing with the domestic 
fowls. A cross between them and a 


game cock, which occasionally occurs, is 
said to produce the very best fighting 
stock. 

Hares or jack-rabbits and cottontail 
rabbits are to be found all over the coun- 
try in greater or less abundance, and 
with gray, black and fox squirrels, which 
live in the pine forests and the tall 
timber of the river hottoms of both 
“tierr caliente” and “tierra templada,” 
about make up the list of available four- 
footed small game; unless coons, pos- 
sums, armadillos, foxes and wild-cats be 
also admitted to the list. 

Parrots, while not game, furnish good 
sport to wing-shots all along either coast, 
where in roasting-ear time they descend 
on the corn fields in flocks of hundreds 
and do serious damage to the crops if 
not frightened off by bovs with slings, 
or men with guns, who are stationed 
there for that very purpose. They are 
of all sizes. from the tinv little green 
“catarinas,” or love birds, the size of a 
sparrow, up to the great green and red 
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ISN’T THAT A “BIRD?” 


Senor R. Ampudia, who is shown holding the large wild turkey, is a prominent sportsman, and 
well-known throughout Mexico. The bird was shot on a trip to Montemorelos, 
near Monterey, and is by no means a large one for that country 


macaws who have a spread of wings of 
over three feet and will measure close to 
three feet from tip to tip. 

While the parrot is a bird of beautiful 
plumage, as a table delicacy it is not 
to be recommended, as I know from sad 
experience. My first essay at eating 
a parrot was attended with modified 
success. The bird must have been com- 
paratively young, and after several 
hours boiling, became soft enough to 
masticate and finally swallow, leaving 
behind it an impression that we had 
lunched on the sole of a rubber boot. 
The next one was built of sterner stuff 


and must have been fledged about the 
date of the Mexican Independence. The 
more it “vas boiled the more invulnerable 
it became to the attacks of knife and 
fork, until it was finally thrown out on 
the waste heap, where it caused the 
death of a valuable specimen of the 
scissor bill breed of hog, who in attempt- 
ing to swallow it whole, as chewing it 
was impossible, was choked to death. Its 
cwner attempted to mulct me for dam- 
ages, on the grounds of criminal care- 
lessness, but did not succeed. 

While a forty-pound wild turkey gob- 
bler can hardly be classed as small game, 
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their rare occurrence of that weight jus- 
tifies me in mentioning this king of 
American game in the list of Mexican 
small game. He is found from the Sierra 
Madre to the sea, wherever feed, water, 
cover and other conditions are favorable 
to his pleasant existence. There are 
three varieties, all equally shv, astute, 
wary and hard to bag, and one old gob- 
bler, successfully stalked and killed, is 
certainly as much credit to a sportsman’s 
woodcraft as the killing of three or four 
fool deer, such as may be frequently 
met with on the turkey range. 

On the Rio Grande border the common 
bronze wild turkey of Texas abounds 
in many places although not in the 
abundance of the days of yore, before 
repeating rifles were so much in evi- 
dence. 

In the western Sierra Madre a lighter 
colored, but equally large, turkey is com- 
monly found, which has a large bunch 
of white feathers on the rump, and may 
be very appropriately called the White 
Rumped Wild Turkey. It abounds in the 
state of Durango and I have seen as 
many as sixty in a single drove. 

Southern Mexico is the home of the 
somewhat smaller, but remarkably beau- 
tiful, occelated or Honduras turkey. I 
have no personal knowledge of this tur- 
key except through mounted specimens I 
saw in the National Museum in Mexico. 

While a ten-gauge shotgun has been 
mentioned as the proper weapon for 
turkey hunting, really it is only a bun- 
gler’s arm. The gentleman sportsman’s 
tool for killing turkey is a small bore, 
finely sighted and well-balanced rifle, 
to be used preferably with full-jacketed 
bullets and high-power smokeless pow- 
der. In this connection I may be par- 


doned if I give an account of a remark- 
able shot that I made while hunting in 
the dear old Sierra Madre many years ago 

While resting in camp one bright 
afternoon three large gobblers walked 
out upon the “mesa,” some three hun- 
dred yards away, and commenced feed- 
ing. I attempted to stalk them, but be- 
fore getting within shot they tock alarm 
and ran, separating one from the other 
by a distance of about twenty-five feet. 
As the leader ran up a tree-shaded, rocky 
hillside about one hundred and fifty yards 
away, J caught sight, for an instant 
only, of his profile between the trunks 
of an oak and a madrono, the light strik- 
ing it in such a manner that it seemed 
like a picture in a rustic frame, his 
head almost touching the madrono, while 
his tail brushed the oak. The thought 
flashed through my mind that if I put 
a bullet plumb centre between those 
two trunks, eighteen inches from the 
ground, I would drop gobbler number 
two, who was entirely out of my sight 
behind the rocks and brush. To think 
was to shoot in those wild old days. The 
ringing report of the Ballard Pacific, 
that always put the lead where ‘the 
muzzle was pointed, woke the echoes of 
the old gray peaks above me, and as the 
smoke drifted away from the muzzle, I 
saw gobbler number two rolling down 
the hillside, shot through and through 
at the wing coverts. 

Deputy Sheriff Hi. Bond, of Eagle 
Pass, Texas, who is an authority in such 
matters, has declared to the writer, when 
asked for his opinion, that it was “jest 
a d n fool shot, no skill about it.” 

Whether skillful or lucky, we sure 
did eat that gobbler with an extra rel- 
ish. And he was a fat one! 














HANS AND THE RAMBLER 


SOME DAKOTA HUNTERS JOIN AN AUTOMOBILE ENTHUSIAST ON A GOOSE HUNT 


By N. H. PATTERSON 


1906, the writer experienced a 

feeling of discontent and was 
unable for a time to tell just what was 
wrong. But, on going into Allen’s 
jewelry store and consulting the pro- 
prietor, a thorough sportsman, I was 
soon able to tell it was hunting fever 
that had taken hold of me. 

We called in consultation Mr. T. A. 
Thompson, son of one of the pioneers of 
Dakota, and decided the only remedy 
was to phone Hans Skramstad. a worthy 
son of Norway, and the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a Rambler touring car, and 
ask if he had his plowing done. He 
immediately suspected what we were 
after and his reply was this: “I am 
eleven miles from town, but be ready 
in an hour and we will see what is in 
the country.” 

By the time we were ready, Hans and 
the Rambler appeared and at five o’clock, 
P. M., we were sixteen miles west on 
our favorite shooting grounds, old Lake 
Sibley, where the famous Indian fighter, 
General Sibley, of Minnesota, made his 
stand against the Indians. We each 
took our positions in the blinds and 
remained until dark. Result: one goose, 
six ducks. Very poor. 

We went to the farm, had supper and 
thought of retiring in the hay mow for 
the night, when Hans said, “Boys, let’s 
go to Binford—for I like to run her.” 
So we lighted the lamps of our car 
and started for the town which was 
four miles distant, replenished our sup- 
ply of gasoline and ammunition, as we 
intended taking in the morning shoot, 
and returned to the farm. When Hans 


CO) N Friday, the twelfth of October, 


alighted at the farm he said, “Boys, 
iet’s go to Devils Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion or any place but bed—for I like 


to run her.” It took only a few min- 
utes to decide and fur coats were soon 
on and all ready for an all night ride 
over the prairie. 

At 11.15 P. M. we were again on our 
way to Binford and then to——we 
hardly knew where. After going about 
twenty-five miles we came to the Chey- 
enne River and found the bridge under- 
going repairs. We appealed to Hans 
and he said, “We’ll ford her, boys.” So 
Mr. Thompson and I got out and find- 
ing a good hard bottom. we went through 
and up the hill, and then the road we 
were acquainted with was left behind. 

Up to that time the question of sleep 
had not entered our heads. But we 
were assured by Hans that a straw stack 
was as good as any place. Our lights 
were now getting low, so we filled up 
once more and were off again on the old 
Fort Totten trail. We asked Hans how 
far he intended to run. He assured 
us he had an ample supply of gasoline 
and carbide and could run until day- 
light, “For, boys, T do like to run her.” 

About 2.30 Aa. M. we came to two 
shacks on the Reserve, got out, looked 
in one which was empty, looked in the 
second and discovered an empty keg. 
Well, at 2.00 a. M. that doesn’t look good 
to a hunter, so we pulled out and in 
the distance there was discovered by the 
eagle eye of Allen, the outlines of an 
elevator, which we found to be in the 
new town of Hamar on the extension of 
the Great Northern Railway which 
traverses the Reserve. There was also 
one store and three shacks which looked 
from the outside like mule stables for 
a construction gang. But over one was 
the word “boarding.” We called and 
from the inside came back, “What do 
you want?” 
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“itr. Thompson sits in front with Hans, Mr. Allen to my left in the rear” 
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“We are a party of hunters from 
Cooperstown and want to lie down until 
daylight.” 

“Well, open the door and come in. 
It’s too cold to get up and open it.” 

We did as told and soon had a good 
hot fire and questioned the landlord 
as to the prospects for game. 

“Prospects fine. Slough one quarter 
of a mile north and full of honkers.” 

That information brought forth the 
pipes and drove sleep away. We then 
decided to look the country over and 
arrange for a later day, drained the 
water from the car, as it was about 
eighteen degrees below freezing, saw that 
everything was in good order and again 
sought the fire. 

At 4.30 the cook got busy. Boiled 
potatoes, beans, bacon, bread and coffee 
made our breakfast, and at 5.30 we 
were on our way to the slough. We 
lined the shore for two miles, got a good 
view of the birds as they left for their 
feeding grounds and at 7.30 returned 
to the shack, convinced that we had lo- 
cated a garden spot. 

The menu for eight o’clock breakfast 
was the same as at 4.30, and at 8.30 
we pulled out of Hamar for home, ar- 
riving at noon, having covered one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles on this unex- 
pected trip, and not one moment’s trou- 
ble with the car nor a wink of sleep. 

On the 19th, just one week later, I 
went to the bank as usual, but seemed 
hot and feverish. Did not know what 
was wrong, so went for another consul- 
tation with Mr. Allen, who said he 
seemed to be in the same condition. I 
suggested it might be goose fever and I 
wish you could have seen him turn and 
grab the ’phone. “Central, give me Hans 
Skramstad (rural), please.” “Hello! 
That you, Hans? Busy? Plowing? 
What? cut it out. Never looked better. 
No. Air full of geese. You will? Good- 
bye.” He turned around and said, “Pat- 
tie, get ready, he will be here in an hour 
and we will pull right out.” 

At 1.30 we were off and at 5.30 were 
again at the same old place, sixty miles 
from home. We found that the geese 


had been feeding all week and only two 
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miles away, on burned barley stubble, 
After getting supper (bacon, beans and 
coffee, which Hans assured us would 
stick to the ribs better on a hunting 
trip like this than fresh meat), we 
housed our car in the elevator, drained 
off the water, as it was very cold, and 
the boys were piloted to the feeding 
grounds to dig pits while I remained 
behind and carried hay to make our 
beds on the floor of the elevator office 
which had been kindly offered us by Mr. 
Fogarty, an accommodating young man 
in charge, and so made that our head- 
quarters during our stay of three days. 

The boys dug two pits, 5x4x2, and re- 
turned to the elevator when all turned 
in for the night. At 4.30 Saturday 
morning we were up and, breakfast over, 
got the old reliable ready and started 
for a day’s sport, little dreaming what 
was in store for us. 

Mr. Thompson went to the slough 
with Mr. Phipps while Allen, Hans and 
I went to the pits, leaving the auto in 
a ravine a quarter of a mile away, and 
as we got in sight of our pits we saw a 
large flock of geese on the ground. We 
got in our pits as quietly as possible 
and at daybreak the sport commenced. 
There were thousands of geese in all 
directions, but, of course, all did not 
come our way. The shooting was very 
fast at times and lasted until 10.30, 
when Hans decided he wanted to run 
her again, so we returned to the shack 
for more bacon, beans, etc. The result 
of the morning’s shoot was fifty-four 
geese. 

About 12.30 we started on a tour to 
see if we could not locate new feeding 
grounds, but found nothing better and 
returned to the old place, at intervals 
having good shooting. About 4.00 Pp. M. 
Hans got restless and wanted to run her 
some more. So in he got and was gone 
for two hours, Allen being with him 
while Thompson and I stayed in the pits. 

The auto had not been gone long when 
a flock of honkers was discovered in 
the stubble and Allen got out to have 
the auto drive them over him. But they 
seemed to take kindly to the machine 
and showed no inclination to rise, so 
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Hans put on full speed and the result 
was four nice honks for him out of the 
one rise and running the car at the same 
time. His first remark on returning was 
this: “Fellows, she is just as good in 
stubble and plowed ground as she is on 
the road, only I’d like to have forty 
horse power.” 

Twice during their absence Mr. 
Thompson and I were compelled to fill 
our pits with straw and burn it to keep 
the ground warm, and after the fire had 
burned out, get in the pits again, which 
would then be like an oven. Everyone 
knows it takes cold weather to make 
good goose shooting, and fur coats are 
very inconvenient to shoot in. 

At night, when we counted heads, we 
had seventy-two geese and twenty-eight 
canvasback and redhead ducks, and we 
were well satisfied with what was no 
doubt to be the hunt of our lives. 


Sunday we spent ali day in the auto 
taking in the Reservation, which was 
all new to me. We stopped at one small 
town for gasoline at a cost of thirty 
cents per gallon. 

On Monday we started for home tak- 
ing in the lakes and sloughs en route, 
arriving at 5.30 Pp. M., after a trip of 
three hundred and five miles. Tuesday 
afternoon we went to the fair grounds, 
and the photo here shown is the result. 
We show thirty-five small geese or brant, 
six honkers and twenty-nine snow geese. 
The balance were left with Mr. Phipps 
at Mose, and given away to our friends. 
Mr. Thompson sits in front with Hans, 
Mr. Allen to my left in the rear. 

During both our trips the machine 
took gasoline, oil and water and not one 
second of our time otherwise. It seemed 
to have the spirit of the crowd, and 
Hans surely likes to run her. 


THE WHITE BEAR 
By J. H. SHATTUCK 


OMEWHERE back in the eighties 
S —I think about 1884—in Decem- 
ber, there came about six inches 

of snow, and there was good hunting. 

I took my rifle and started for the 
woods loaded for bear. I wound my 
way up the steep side of Old Catamount. 
About half way up I struck a large bear 
track going around the west side. I 
went along leisurely and carefully, lest 
he might hear me and decamp. When 
I got over on the west side of the moun- 
tain I came to a place where some ledges 
ran along parallel to each other. Below 
or down the mountain it was steep and 
rough as far as I could see. The bear, 
apparently, had jumped down the first 


ledge and gone along the flat space and 
over the ridge. 

I started along on the trail a step or 
two, when I heard a noise that stopped 
me. It sounded like a groan. I stepped 
to the edge of the second ledge and 
looked down through the timber, but 
saw nothing. Then I heard it again, but 
could not tell from whence it came. I 
concluded it was caused by two trees rub- 
bing together, for the wind was blowing 
a little. As I looked along the edge of 
the ledge I saw a hole caused by a large, 
flat rock which leaned against the ledge, 
forming a three-cornered retreat large 
enough for a bear. 

Well, I started along again, and right 
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near the flat rock I discovered a seam in 
the ledge. Out of this there was a cedar 
tree that had grown to be about four 
inches in diameter, and leaned right 
across this flat rock. It was covered 
with limbs, and they were dry, for the 
tree had been dead some time. Evi- 
dently the bear went under it, and so I 
started to do the same, and just as I had 
got in under the blamed thing and 
twisted in amongst the limbs, I heard a 
loud whistle or snort. I stopped right 
there. It came again, and I tell you my 
cap raised right up in spite of the cedar 
limbs. I looked toward the edge of the 
second ledge, and there was something 
sticking up, in shape like a bear’s nose, 
but of a light yellow, and it kept coming 





“The skin is still in my possession for anyone 


* * * it measured seven feet 


to see 
eia inches from tip to tip” 


up and up until the head was above 
the ledge far enough so I could see that 
the white extended back of the ears. I 
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looked down to my rifle. It was tangled 
among the limbs of the tree, and I could 
not remove it without making a noise; 
so I kept still, thinking perhaps the bear 
might get back and give me a chance 
to disentangle myself quietly. But no, 
he kept snorting like a steam engine, and 
finally he turned his head and gave forth 
a growl that made the blood curdle in 
my veins. I saw it was no use; a battle 
was on. His eyes were fiercely red, and 
I would have given all the old truck I 
had in the world to have been just a little 
farther off. 

However, I had no time to maneuver ; 
he was coming, mouth wide open. I 
think I epuld have seen what he had for 
breakfast, but as it was I saw a big red 
hole, set round about with rows of shiny 
white teeth. I sprang out from under 
that tree and raised my rifle, a Ballard 
single-shot. Aiming as quickly as pos- 
sible for his head, I pulled the trigver. 
The shot staggered him and brought him 
to his knees, but he was up again and 
coming. I gave him a blow with the 
butt of my gun, which broke and flew 
more than a rod. I saw the game was 
to be a hot one, so I drew an eight-inch 
Bowie knife I always carried on such 
occasions. The blow from the rifle had 
knocked the bear down, and before he 
could get up I was there, and just behind 
the shoulder I drove the knife. Before 
he could gain his footing I gave him 
another thrust, but he rose and grabbed 
me. Down we both went and rolled over 
the ledge. He shut his teeth on my left 
arm, but, owing to the bullet having 
broken his under jaw he did me no dam- 
age; so when we brought up against an 
old log, I freed myself with a tremen- 
dous effort. He was too far gone to fol- 
low me, and he expired in a few min- 
utes. 

His body was white and his head a 
pink color. He weighed five hundred 
pounds. I have a Marlin now, and don’t 
stop at one shot. But I don’t want any 
more such tussles, anyway. The skin is 
still in my possession for any one to see. 
The bear measured seven feet six inches 
from tip to tip and thirteen inches 
around each wrist. 








OFF CAPE GOD’S MERCY 


POLAR EXPLORATION AND LIFE IN THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS 


By FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


CHIEF COMMISSARY AND HUNTER OF THE “‘ WELLMAN POLAR EXPEDITION, 1906” 


PART III.—HUNTING THE NORTH POLE 


T this point of my narrative of 
A Polar experiences, it might be 
well to give a brief description 
of the good ship that will play such an 
important part in whatever our future 
may be. The Frithjof was built in 1884 
especially for Arctic or Polar service. 
Although rigged as a barque, her auxil- 
iary sails and steam have been found 
useful in the many whaling trips in 
which she has seen service. 

The Frithjof is quite celebrated in 
Polar history, having been used by the 
Swedish expeditions to Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, the Ziegler Polar expedi- 
tion, relief expedition of the explorer 
Nordenskjold and the Wellman expedi- 
tion of 1898. Besides this, off and on, 
*twixt times, I may say, she has a record 
as a whaler and sealer that few can beat. 
She pitches and rolls so that one can 
scarcely remain in his berth. In the 


cabins and under the berths the water 
swishes with every pitch of the ship. Our 
bunks forward, built three deep in a 
room scarce six feet in height and the 
bunks four feed wide, accommodate three 
men. Tar, coal and whale grease min- 
gle with the fumes of the ship’s galley 
and the smell of the Laplander dogs 
which, chained to their wetness and shiv- 
ering, cower to the deck. Even these 
brutes are seasick. Aft in the cabin 
the engineer of the expedition, lashed 
or tied down to his berth by his own 
hands, faces grimly the moist walls and 
dead lights of his cabin, giving vent to 
his silent thoughts of “Arctic Explora- 
tion” and his last meals of three days 
ago. The archipelago of Spitzbergen 
consists of five large islands — West 
Spitzbergen, North East Land, Stans 
Foreland, Barentz Land, Prince Charles 
Foreland and a vast number of smaller 
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isles scattered about its coasts. Its sur- 
face is about equal to that of two-thirds 
of Scotland, and among these smaller 
isles 1 mention is Danes Island, our expe- 
dition’s intended headquarters—if we 
reach that far north—and of which more 
will be written later on. 

While writing of Spitzbergen it may be 
well to draw the attention of the reader 
to the fact that its southern point (lati- 
tude 76° 30” north) lies actually nearer 
to the North Pole than Melville Island, 
and Ross inlet (latitude 81° north) looks 
out upon the unknown ocean, which per- 
haps extends without interruption as far 
as the Straits of Behring. 

It is for this northwest point of Spitz- 
bergen that our expedition is bound. 
How far we can reach or where we will 
land no one can tell. It depends on the 
ice we meet, our God and our com- 
mander. Perhaps it will be Amsterdam 
or Danes Island, either place famous in 
Polar history, and affording protection 
and convenience of return. True, there 
are lands that lie nearer to the pole, but 
while these ice-blocked regions can only 
be reached with the utmost difficulty and 
danger, the northwestern coast and 
point of Spitzbergen, exposed to the 
mild southwesterly winds and to the in- 
fluences of the gulf stream, are favor- 
able to the visit not only of Arctic ex- 
plorers and hunters but to return. 


But only on this northwest coast 
of Spitzbergen is this possible; for on 
the eastern side the coast is far more 
dangerous and inaccessible, so much so 
that parts of it have hardly more than 
been explored; for the ever-enduring 
eternal Winter there and its jagged reefs 
and treacherous currents make it three- 
fold dangerous. 

Of the numerous fjords of northwest 
Spitzbergen—once the busy resort of 
fleets of whalers, but now rarely visited 
by man—none has been more accurately 
described by modern Arctic or Polar ex- 
plorers than that of Magdalena Bay and 
Danes Island. Here the Dorothea and 
Trent anchored in 1818 on their way to 
the North Pole, and hereabout all expe- 
ditions that explore high northern lati- 
tudes rest or recuperate before proceed- 
ing further north on their perilous 
journey. Here, too, Beechy, the explorer, 
on the ledges of a high rock, saw the 
Arctic auks extend in an_ uninter- 
rupted line fully two miles in length and 
so closely congested that about thirty fell 
at a single shot—-an estimate of their 
number runs into millions—and when 
they took flight it was said their cries 
could be heard for miles, while their 
forms literally darkened the air. 

On warm Arctic Summer days the 
bellowing of the walruses, the hoarse 
bark of the seals, mingled with the shrill 
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notes of the auks, divers, loons and gulls, 
are heard, and these sounds, although 
they produce a by no means harmonious 
concert, suffice to in a measure relieve 
the usual oppressive silence of these 
dismal Polar regions. 

When the sun verges to the Pole 
every animal becomes mute, and a si- 
lence prevails which is broken only by 
the bursting of a glacier or the sharp 
rifle-like crack of ice fissures which 
startle one almost at his very feet. 

Four glaciers reach down the inlet, one 
called the Major Way stretches seven 
thousand feet across at its terminal cliff, 
which is three hundred feet high, pre- 
senting an impressive wall of ice. But it 
is only on near approach that the colossal 
scale of the glaciers of Magdalena Bay 
appear in all their imposing grandeur. 
In clear weather the joint effects of the 
ice under water and the reflection of the 
solid ice wall above causes a remarkable 
optical illusion, for the water appears 
at a distance from the eye like a milk- 
white fluid, even the seals or birds (gulls) 
appear to gambol in a creamy like liquid, 
and the error only becomes apparent 
when on approach one gazes into the 
transparent depths below. At times it 
is dangerous to approach these cliffs of 
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glacier ice, as large masses frequently 
fall, and even the percussion of the rifle 
shot has been known to dislodge them. 

Here, too, in the waters of Magdalena 
Bay, Franklin and Beechy witnessed the 
discharge of part of this immense gla- 
cier while in port, and on actual meas- 
urement, the huge fragment was found 
to measure no less than fifteen hundred 
feet in circumference, projecting over 
fifty feet above the water, while its 
weight was estimated at more than three 
hundred thousand tons. 

Besides these immense glaciers of Mag- 
dalena Bay, all along the coast of Spitz- 
bergen are similar scenes, and I secured 
personally no less than twelve photos of 
immense glaciers, sometimes extending 
at least a mile in length, during our few 
days’ run to Danes Island, where I wrote 
these notes, and which, for the benefit 
of my readers, I shall reproduce here. 

Compared, however, to the glaciers of 
Baffin’s Bay, those of Spitzbergen pale 
into insignificance; hence those that 
drift from the shores of Spitzbergen into 
the open sea are alike long and wid, 
bet small in comparison to those of Baf- 
fin make; the reason of this is that 
all along Spitzbergen coast the water is 
shallow and warm, hence even if dis- 
lodged they are grounded, and by the 
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heavy seus or swells are broken apart 
before they float away— forming the ice 
fields which cause the detours, such 
as even our good ship, the Frithjof, 
made so as to avoid them in order to 
reach our headquarters, Danes Island, 
where we are now, and in order that our 
readers may follow the course of events 
of our voyage, in ihis, the Polar regien, 
| published in the December number a 
chart showing these things, together with 
data explaining it, all taken from my own 
chart. 

Of the mineral riches of Spitzbergen 
but little is known. Copper and coal, 
however, are to-day being mined by both 
English and American companies in sev- 
eral bays along the coast, and even exist 
in Advent Bay, Bell and Ice sounds, and 
the writer had the pleasure of meeting in 
Trondjheim, prior to our departure for 
northern waters, the enterprising and 
worthy promoters of both, whose kind in- 
vitation to join them in the farewell 
festivities was accepted, rendered all the 
more enjoyable by meeting other distin- 
guished notables and estimable ladies of 
Norway, England, and our own blessed 
America as well. 

Of late, however, Spitzbergen has be- 
come poor in fisheries, although nu- 
merous whales furnish employment to 
scme dozen vessels during the three 
summer months, which rendezvous prin- 
cipally in Bell Sound (Lat. 77° north). 
Here during my recent visit I found no 
less than six steam vessels, all engaged 
in cutting in and trying out the blubber 
stripped and being cut from huge whales 
of several species, but as the Spitzbergen 
whale fisheries and the method and in- 
cidents of their capture will form a later 
chapter by itself I will for the present, 
at least, not enter into further details 
concerning the sights and scenes I wit- 
nessed here. 

Of the interior of Spitzbergen we still 
know but little, as it has never been fully 
explored, yet from the highest of its 
mountains we can observe that all cen- 
tral regions of its archipelago form 
purely level ice plateaus, interrupted here 
and there by bare rocks, which project 
like islands from the sea of ecrystal-like 
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snow in which they are perpetually im- 
bedded. The height of this plateau 
above the level of the sea ranges from 
one thousand to two thousand feet, and 
it is from these frozen solitudes that the 
immense glaciers 1 have described de- 
secend. During the summer months 
(July to September), the radiation of 
the sun is intense at Spitzbergen, the 
thermometer often rising to even higher 
than sixty degrees. Even at midnight 
the power of the sun causes streams of 
water to discharge from its mountains 
and snow-capped summits, so that the 
temperature during these three months 
will average thirty degrees, and it is this 
warmth and the radiation of its heat that 
bares the mountain tops. as shown 
in my illustration. to really equal that 
of the snow line of northern Norway— 
hundreds of miles away—causing even 
the Alpine grasses :nd plants to flourish 
in sheltered positions at the foot of these 
hills and extend even to the heights, 
wherever the disintegrated rocks lodge 
and form a fair zoil for their growth. 
Here hardy mosses and lichens grow— 
likewise the Arctic scurvy grass—all of 
which furnish food for the reindeer 
herds, which are so precious at times 
even to our starving explorers,—and 
which seem so ricl: that bv the end of 
July reindeer which in Mav and June are 
su thin as to be scarcely eatable, begin to 
fatten so that their flesh is in less than 
thirty days considered even a delicacy. 

Besides the reindeer the only animals 
of Spitzbergen are the polar bear, white 
and blue, Arctic fox, and the Arctic 
mouse or lemming. 

Of the birds, however, some twenty 
species are found, but as the ptarmigan 
(famous in Polar history), and which 
procures its food under the snow, is the 
solitary inhabitant during the winter. 
we will not enter inte descriptions of the 
others, except to sav that among them 
are the eider, canvashack, and other duek 
species—auks, divers, and gulls, which. 
while they frequent its coasts in plentv 
during the few summer months to feed 


and breed, even to the shores of this 
high northern archipelago. do all mi- 
grate southward when the long summer’s 
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day nears an end, as though even they 
dreaded a winter in these desolate and 
intensely cold regions. 

To-day our nation claims or wants 
Spitzbergen, but all efforts to perma- 
nently establish settlements have met 
with miserable failure and disaster. 
Years ago, strange to say, considerable 
rivalry existed among many nations 
to monopolize it commercially, even send- 
ing out ships of war to enforce their 
claims, and as a result, the Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, and Spanish were driven away 
for a while. Later, however, an amicable 
agreement between nations was made. 
The English received the best sections on 
the southwestern coast for their share, 
along with Magdalena and English bays; 
the Dutch were obliged to retreat to the 
north, and chose Amsterdam Island and 
Smeerenberg Bay, as the seat of their 
operations; the Danes and Norwegians 
made their headquarters on Danes Is- 
land, where we are now established on 
this expedition; the Hamburgers in 
Hamburg Bay, and the French, or Bis- 
cayans, in Red Bay. But in time these 
were all abandoned, until to-day the en- 
tire country and coast goes begging for 
some nation to claim it, perhaps a fitting 
end to commercial greed; and as if to 
punish them, even the whales seemed to 
leave its waters and shores. This, too, in 


the face of the fact that as early as the 
eighteenth century Smeerenberg, then 
the headquarters of the Dutch whaling 
industry, is said to have been visited by 
eighteen thousand men in a single sum- 
mer. ‘The right whale then disapp-ared, 
and men ceased to visit Spitzbergen, and 
only now do a few Norwegian whalers 
barely make a living at the job, while 
even they engage in the slaughter of any- 
thing they find, be it whale, Polar bear, 
seal, eider duck, salmon, or codfish even. 
As a further indication of the fruitles: 
efforts to establish permanent settlements 
in Spitzbergen, as early as the seven- 
teenth century, when the whale fisheries 
were at their best, both the English and 
Dutch came forward and offered a free 
pardon to criminals who would under- 
take to winter at Bell Sound. It is a 
matter of history now that a few 
wretches, tired of long confinement, ac- 
cepted the proposal, but when the fleet 
was about to depart, and they saw the 
gloomy, desolate hills and felt the icy 
blast of the northwest gales howling 
about them, their hearts failed, and they 
entreated the commander having charge 
of them to take them back and let them 
be hanged instead. Their request to be 
taken back was not denied, but the com- 
mander and people generously interceded 
for them, and obtained their pardon. 
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RUFFED GROUSE HUNTING 

Ruffed grouse hunting is to my mind de- 
cidedly the most novel and fascinating shoot- 
ing of game birds that we have in the United 
States. 

It affords more opportunity for skill and 
hard work than any bird hunting that I am 
familiar with. It certainly is ahead of quai 
shooting. There must be something quite 
marvelous about a sport that will keep a 
man on the go all day, over the roughest 
possible kind of a country, up and down the 
steepest of hills, climbing rocks and pushing 
his way through thickets of brush and briar 
over bog and swamp, and enduring the hard- 
est kind of tramping; all for a shot now and 
then at this crafty, rushing, roaring, magnifi- 
cent bird. When I say a shot now and then 
I do not underestimate, for in this part of 
New England it is no uncommon occurrence 
to hunt all day flushing perhaps not over ten 
to twenty birds and getting only a few shots 
and bagging perhaps one or two, or very likely 
none at all. What would our sportsmen 
friends in the southern and western states 
think of this, they to whom the killing of 
from twenty-five to forty quail in a day is 
nothing? Pretty tame, eh? But not so; come 
and try it next fall, and when you hold one 
of these wonderful birds, weighing perhaps 
one and a half pounds, in your hand, and 
realize what it means to hit this flash of 
brown lightning, spreading its way through 
the trees and brush, you will surely feel each 
successful shot is a miracle and that a bag 
of four or five birds in a day is something 
to brag over. 

There is an immense amount of luck in this 
hunting. Two men may work together ali 
day, one being a better shot than the other, 
and yet the poorer marksman get the most 
birds because he happens to have the good 
chances. During October and November I 


hunted, in all, parts of fifteen or twenty days 
(three times a full day), and I killed in all 
thirty-two grouse. 
tell of it, 
“game 


Am almost ashamed to 
for that smacks too much of the 
Hog,” and I realize that this noble 


bird with all its wariness is likely to be, and 
probably will in time, be exterminated. For- 
merly I believed otherwise and so expressed 
myself, but I saw this fall that, with the 
hordes of hunters every year chasing the game 
daily, it must only be a question of time 
when the last one will go. The season should 
be shorter, one month only instead of two, 
the bag limited, and the game laws rigidly 
upheld. In the territory I hunted, four or 
five miles square, each hunt would cover 
perhaps one-third of the total area. Within 
this entire section I think there were not 
over three hundred birds. Almost the exact 
number of quail in a prescribed area can be 
calculated, as they are found more easily, are 
seen plainly, and the location of the coveys 
known, but I do not think this is the case 
with ruffed grouse. After the first days of 
the open season they are scattered and found 
one or two at a time, so you cannot tell nearly 
as well whether the same birds are found 
each day. 

The hunting season here in the North being 
at an end, it is now time to turn our thoughts 
to the shooting of quail in the southern 
states. But every year the question where 
to go is more perplexing. Land in the South 
is fast being taken up for preserves or else 
posted by the farmers, so that hunting 
grounds that a few years ago were open to 
all are now no longer accessible to the public. 

Within two years an immense tract of land 
in Berkeley County, South Carolina, along the 
line of the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, forty 
miles north of Charleston, has been absorbed 
by the Oakland Club, which has 61,000 acres, 
owning in fee simple one-half of this and 
twenty-five-year leases on the remainder. I 
was a guest at this club last winter and found 
it a wonderfully attractive place. The club 
has several large new buildings with all 
modern conveniences, and it also owns twenty- 
five riding horses and thirty splendid hunting 
dogs. The game consists of quail, woodcock, 
and wild turkey, with deer and bear on the 
great Samtee River and swamp. Shares in 
this club cost thirty-five dollars each, but are 
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well worth it, and I should think would in- 
crease in value as the years go by. Berkeley 
County is one of the garden spots of South 
Carolina, with rich and fertile land, much of 
it under splendid cultivation, and pine for- 
ests that have grown up since the war. It is 
a very historical part of the South, having 
been settled before the Revolution and from 
that time to the Rebellion was wonderfully 
prosperous. Courtlandt Babcock 
Greenfield, Mass. 


own stable, and plans were laid for a com- 
fortable start the next morning. 

At eight o’clock a. M. the team was at my 
hotel, and, stopping at the general store, I ob- 
tained ammunition and rented a good Stevens 
shotgun. A six-mile drive, part of the way 
over a shell road, brought us to the hunting 
shack, on St. Mary’s Bay, where the team was 
kept for the day. After a good cup of hot 
coffee and rolls, we put out in a motor launch, 
towing skiffs, and on arriving at the feeding 





1—STARTING OUT. 2—IN THE BLIND. 3—A BUNCH OF DUCKS, MOSTLY CANVASBACKS AND 


MALLARDS. 4—YOUNG, THE CHIEF. 


DUCK SHOOTING IN TEXAS 


Having realized the pleasure of duck shoot- 
ing with comfort and ducks, I offer this recital 
of the trip to those of your readers who may 
be interested, that they may share, and at 
most reasonable expense, other than the dis- 
tant transportation, this grand opportunity 
for the sport. 

Being at San Antonio with a week of idle- 
ness on my hands, I took my grip and started 
over the San Antonio and Aransas Pass 
Railway at noon for Rockport, Texas, where 
I arrived at six o’clock. Inquiry there soon 
found Andy Sorenson, a guide who has his 


(SEE “DUCK SHOOTING IN TEXAS’) 


grounds I realized why ducks congregate here 
to winter. 

There are thousands of acres of wild rice 
and celery that are covered by from six to 
sixteen inches of water consisting of lakes, 
bays, and inlets formed by the slightly 
higher ground. Our first astonishment was 
in passing through a channel to come into 
one of these lakes probably a mile wide and 
two miles long in which no “open water” was 
in sight, as it was filled, literally filled, with 
ducks; with our appearance they gave us pos 
session and taking position in the blind, with 
fifty decoys placed, we had to wait only a few 
minutes before the fun began. 
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Canvasbacks, mallards, redheads, teal, 
widgeon, pintails, and occasional geese were 
our callers, but I had better state that Soren- 
son was the caller—for of all deceitful decoys, 
his quacks and whistles were the most allur- 
ing sounds those ducks ever listened and 
responded to. His knowledge of the duck 
world is something wonderful, the way the 
flocks, bunches, pairs, and single ducks would 
wheel a half mile away to his calls and come 
to our blind was astonishing to the writer, 
and in proof of his intimate acquaintance, 
Sorenson would class the mallards, redheads, 
canvasbacks, or others by number at long 
distance, which was invariably proven on 
their settling down among our decoys where 
the writer could study their colors and know 
the several kinds. 

The Texas laws at present allow only 
twenty-five ducks to each gun per day, so 
that we soon began to choose our favorite 
ducks, and with a large flock of redheads 
alighting, we repeatedly rose up and fright- 
ened them off to make place for canvasbacks 
or mallards—our choice. The canvasbacks 
here feed only on the celery, and the flesh 
has a flavor that is exceptionally fine. 

One day we were invited from our station 
in the blind by the whistling of quail on the 
shore near by, and, on landing, had a couple 
of hours’ fine sport; starting bevy after bevy 
of good, strong birds from the low brush. 

Another morning we took along, on leaving 
the shack, our fishing tackle and some shrimp 
for bait, and until noon enjoyed catching the 
gulf trout that abound at the edges of deep 
water. It is hardly necessary to take more 
than three hours in the blinds to comfort- 
ably bag your twenty-five ducks allowed—of 
course depending upon wind and weather 
conditions. 

The special feature found here is the enor- 
mous feeding acreage under salt water and 
the occasional fresh water ponds, to which 
last the ducks travel during the day and with 
the proper location of the blinds the rest 
depends upon “the man behind the gun.” 

The noon lunch depends upon the distance 
to the hunting shack, which, if but two or 
three miles, is quickly made in the motor 
launch, otherwise the hour is passed by agree- 
ment and a later dinner planned. It would 
not be just in this report to make no men- 
tion of “our friend the cook” whose spread 
of duck, quail, trout, and oysters—with the 
finest of dressings, and in different ways of 
cooking—was enough to make us, for the time, 
forget our homes for the enjoyment furnished. 

In the three days’ shooting and with a 
strange gun, the writer bagged his limit and 
of the choicest kinds, which, with the fact 
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that he has done no shooting of any kind for 
twenty years, ought to encourage others. For 
this opportunity of sport and the intelligent 
companionship of Sorenson, I make this re- 
port and hope it will lead others there. The 
ducks await you. Charles Hinman 
1200 Beecher Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE DANGER OF HIGH-POWERED BIFLES 


I know that I am about to draw upon my 
head a storm of criticism and argument, but 
as a man who occasionally likes to get into 
our home mountains, without taking his life 
in his hands, I want to protest against the 
abuse of the modern high-power rifle. The 
high-power gun is no doubt a most desirable 
weapon in some localities, and I would be the 
last to decry its merits. At the same time 1 
want to ask my fellow-sportsmen whether 
they do not think we could get along without 
it in the more thickly-settled and much-hunted 
regions in Pennsylvania and other eastern 
states. 

Last November I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing a few days in the mountains of Clearfield 
County, Pennsylvania, trying to get a deer. 
We were about as far from civilization as it 
is possible to get in this State, and yet within 
a radius of a mile and a half or two miles of 
our camp were from eighty to one hundred 
hunters, nearly all equipped with high-power 
guns. Standing on a crossing I heard one 
hundred and thirty-three shots in four hours 
one morning, and two bullets struck the tree 
I was standing under, neither of which had 
traveled less than three-fourths of a mile. 

One man was killed in that region during 
my stay by a bullet which had come so far 
that his companions never heard the report 
of the gun. Similar accidents are of frequent 
occurrence, and many of the old hunters abso- 
lutely refuse to go into the mountains in the 
open season. 

Deer were fairly plentiful and I made close 
inquiries from different men, who took out in 
all over twenty deer. I found only one man 
who had killed his deer at over one hundred 
yards, and only two who had gotten shots at 
deer over one hundred and fifty yards away. 
I myself do not believe that one man in a 
hundred ever gets a shot at a deer in that 
region at a longer range than one hun- 
dred and fifty yards, and that ninety-five per 
cent. of the shots are at one hundred yards 
or less. 

Why then is it necessary to take into the 
woods rifles that shoot approximately level at 
a half a mile, and if shot over the backbone 
of a ridge will send a bullet perhaps a milr 
and a half? 
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The killing power of the old style rifles is 
just as great, if not greater, at one hundred 
yards than that of the high-power guns, and 
after the bullet has traveled say four hundred 
yards on a level plane it has almost ceased 
to be a menace. By using a large caliber old 
style rifle such as many old hunters kill the 
limit with here every fall one can get as good 
or better results in ninety-five per cent of 
his trials. Is one justified, under these cir- 
cumstances, in taking into the woods a gun 
which is a menace to every man within a 
mile or two of him, on such a slim chance 
to get any real good out of it? 

When one remembers that probably twenty- 
five per cent of all the men who hunt deer in 
Pennsylvania each year are practically green- 
horns, some of whom I have seen shoot two 
or three times at a pheasant on the wing 
with 30-30’s, it seems to me that there should 
be some restriction on the use of these weap- 
ons. I would like to hear what some of the 
old timers think of this matter. 

I want to express my sorrow also at the 
certain extinction of the deer in this state. 
Out of thirty-four deer killed in the region I 
traveled, thirty-two were does, and I person- 
ally saw several fawns left to shift for them- 
selves, when they were scarcely as large as 
the “snow-shoe” rabbits. 

Jas. B. Sansom 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


GAME BIRDS FOR PROPAGATION 

As the supply of native game birds di- 
minishes, the importation of birds from for- 
eign countries for stocking covers assumes 
greater importance. Among the importations 
of the year were 864 European partridges, 
chiefly for stocking private preserves, and 81 
capercailzie, 50 black game, 30 willow grouse, 
and 15 hazel grouse for liberation on Grand 
Island, Michigan. The Massachusetts game 
commission imported 8 capercailzie and 12 
black game for liberation, and 27 capercailzie 
and 11 black game were brought in for vari- 
ous other destinations, chiefly private pre- 
serves. Fourteen bamboo partridges were im- 
ported from China for the state of Washing- 
ton last July and from recent reports seem to 
be doing well. 

The depletion of quail covers by recent 
severe winters has resulted in vigorous efforts 
in various parts of the country to secure birds 
from sections where they still abound. The 
quail of Mexico were drawn on, and 148 bob- 
white and 2,400 Mexican quail were imported 
and shipped to northern points. These proved 
unsatisfactory and native quail were sought 
to meet the demand. Owing, however, to the 
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strict and comprehensive non-export laws of 
most of the states, the supply of available 
birds has been far below the demand, and 
consequently the stock of quail in those states 
from which the birds could be legally secured 
has been recklessly diminished; in other 
states violations or evasions of the law have 
occurred. In Alabama a few shippers fur- 
nished eastern and northern states with 
enormous numbers of quail, which it is by no 
means certain will be able to withstand the 
climate of the regions where the birds were 
liberated. A similar attempt to meet the 
demand was made in Texas, where, however, 
the state law was violated, and the quail 
trappers were arrested and confined in jail. 

Despite these strenuous efforts to supply the 
demand, and despite all attempts to meet the 
deficiency by proper and moderate transfer of 
domestic birds, the demand continued greatly 
in excess of the supply. If such depletion 
recurs, better methods will have to be devised 
to restore the normal abundance. To stock 
one part of the country at the expense of an- 
other without careful safeguards to prevent 
depletion of the covers drawn upon is mis- 
taken policy. The supply should be taken 
from a number of points to avoid too great a 
drain on limited localities, and all trapping 
and export of birds for propagation should be 
under state control and not left to unchecked 
individual enterprise. 

Before the demand for quail can be satis- 
fied, means must be devised whereby the birds 
can be propagated profitably on a commercial 
scale. It is estimated that during the past 
year Alabama furnished about 100,000 quail, 
and the West and Southwest 50,000 more. 
Prices rang»: from $4 to $5 per dozen for 
southern birds, and $10 a dozen for those 
from the Southwest. Thus, all told $75,000 to 
$100,000 worth of quail were required for a 
partial supply of the existing demand. Severe 
winters are likely to recur, and even under 
favorable climatic conditions, excessive hunt- 
ing and the rapidly increasing number of 
game preserves will create a constant demand 
for birds for propagation. Already quail have 
been raised in confinement in an experimental 
way, but with varying success. All the diffi- 
culties have not yet been overcome, but they 
are not insuperable, and it is to be hoped that 
state or private enterprise may successfully 
meet them at no distant date. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN GAME 
Seven cases of violation of the interstate 
commerce provisions.of the Lacey Act have 
been reported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the year and six 
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are still pending. Two of these cases involved 
the illegal shipment of 133 ducks and 1 grouse 
from North Dakota; one shipment of 6 prairie 
chickens from South Dakota; and two, ship- 
ment of 313 quail from Oklahoma. The other 
two cases originated in West Virginia. One 
of them related to unlawful transportation of 
quail by a mail carrier on the route from 
Capon Bridge, West Virginia, to Winchester, 
Virginia, and upon a report of the facts to 
the Postmaster-General an investigation was 
made, which resulted in doing away with the 
traffic. The other was based on the seizure 
of a shipment of ruffed grouse en route to 
Baltimore. 

Convictions were secured in two cases on 
indictments filed in previous years, one in- 
volving the shipment of quail from Oklahoma 
and the other prairie chickens from Vilas, 
South Dakota. 

Conditions in the Middle West, where vio- 
lations of this character have been most fre- 
quent, have undergone marked change during 
the past year. Consignments at Chicago and 
St. Louis have greatly decreased in number, 
and shippers are now resorting to means other 
than the express to reach the market. The 
steady restrictions of sale and shipment, and 
the consequent diminution of profit have re- 
duced the importance of these shipments, and 
attention is now directed mainly to the prob- 
lem of discovering and dealing with the novel 
methods of evading the law practised in the 
Southwest. In some of the eastern 
and in the South illegalities also require 
special consideration. Reports are frequently 
received of shipments of quail, ruffed grouse, 
and other game to the markets of Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and Philadelphia from points 
in Virginia and adjoining States in violation 
of the law, but q@fforts to prevent such 
shipments thus far have not been successful. 


states 


LUCKY OR UNLUCKY, WIIICII ? 

Albion is the nearest railroad station to the 
heart of the wild Kiamichi Mountain country, 
in which both deer and turkeys are perhaps 
more numerous than elsewhere. Even when 
one is going on short trips to farms one is 
very likely to jump a deer or run across a 
turkey. Two years ago I strolled out of town 
one morning on foot with my Llewellyn setter, 
and when I was about a mile and three- 
quarters from town, standing at the foot of a 
hill before starting homeward, a large buck 
ran by me, and I had the good fortune to kill 
him instantly with one charge of seven and 
a half chilled shot at about thirty paces. 


A few days ago, however, I had a similar 
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experience that did not result so luckily, and 
yet I have not yet been able to make up my 
mind whether I was lucky or unlucky, and 
will leave the decision to the readers of Fretp 
AND STREAM. 

I have owned a little sorrel mare, good 
pacer and fox trotter, for two years, and have 
shot a good many quail and squirrels while 
in the saddle. Recently I purchased another 
riding horse, a bay, also well gaited and much 
faster. One day, having occasion to go to a 
farm about six miles off and wishing to 
make haste, I saddled the bay, took my gun 
and dog, and was off. The horse showed a 
little nervousness at sight of the gun, and so 
when my setter pointed a bevy of quails by 
the side of the road I tied the horse with a 
strong half-inch rope round her neck and then 
tied her with the bridle reins in addition. 
The quails rose, I shot, and instantly the 
horse whirled, broke the rope and both bridle 
reins as though they were thread, and started 
at a breakneck pace for home. I followed as 
fast as I could run for nearly a mile and a 
half, and, by making short cuts, as the horse 
diminished her speed I began to catch up with 
her. However, I should never have caught 
her had not a Choctaw Indian, seeing the situ- 
ation from the roof of a house which he was 
repairing, jumped down from the house and, 
bridling his pony, gone off bareback at a 
tearing gallop, which enabled him to catch my 
pony in a few minutes. He refused to accept 
any reward for his kindness and so, having 
expressed my thanks, I got on the horse and 
rode fast to make up for lost time. Getting 
near my destination, I took a short cut, a 
trail through a bit of post oak woods, and 
riding over a little rise, I almost rode over 
a young turkey gobbler. He was so absorbed 
in eating post oak acorns that he had not 
heard me, and I was within a rod of him be- 
fore he could move. The turkey was so 
seared that he did not even “put” and flew 
almost over my head in making his escape, 
passing not more than fifteen feet from me. 
Remembering the insane conduct of my steed 
when I shot at the quail some distance away, 
I mournfully allowed the turkey to flop away 
in safety, although my gun was loaded and 
all I had to do was to move the safety. Was 
luck or bad luck in the ascendency ? 

I was unlucky because— 

First, I took the wrong horse; second, I got 
my bridle broken; third, I lost a fine wild 
turkey, when I had a sure shot, and was closer 
than I ever was before to a turkey. 

I was lucky because— 

First, I got a good view of a fine turkey; 
second, I found out my horse’s weak point in 
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good time; third, my horse was caught and | 
did not have to walk home. 

To determine one must know what would 
have happened if I had shot at the turkey. 
Nicht wahr? John T. Bailey 

Albion, I. T. 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 

Whoever loves camping and woodcraft, the 
inspiration of life on mountain peaks, and 
the zest of big game hunting, will find Dr. 
William T. Hornaday’s book, ‘“Camp-Fires in 
the Canadian Rockies,” a record of delightful 
and enviable outdoor achievement and a vig- 
orous call to individual action. Dr. Horna- 
day’s book ranks among the three best out- 
door books of the year. It is written in an 
intimate, conversational style, interlarded 
with valuable bits of natural history, wood- 
craft and open-air philosophy. The city- 
bound sportsman, before whose inward eye 
float alluring memory-pictures of mountain, 
trail and stream, will hail Dr. Hornaday’s 
book with the keenest delight. And he will 
not be disappointed in his expectations. 

In the preface to his book, Dr. Hornaday 
says: “One month ago to-day (November 
1, 1905) we scrambled out of the mountains 
of southeastern British Columbia, tired, torn, 
and travel-stained, but with the wheels of 
Time turned back five years. Three months 
ago literary composition was unendurable 
nerve-torture. To-night, however, with the 
roar of the mountain torrents, the whistle of 
the wind on the passes, and the tinkle of the 
horse-bell in my ears, I begin the writing of 
these pages as cheerfully as if I had never 
known an official care. I am disposed to tell 
of the wonders of that mountain land where 
we found health and vigor while climbing 
after big game. I feel like saying to the 
tired business man, the overworked profes- 
sional man, and the sleepless newspaper man, 
‘go, thou, and do likewise.’ 

“This is merely a story of recreations with 
big game, with a few notes on Nature. Next 
to the necessity of a strenuous trip into moun- 
tain wilds, my chief object was to get into 
the home of the mountain goat, and learn at 
first hand something of the strange person- 
ality of that remarkable animal. The most 
valuable result of the trip, however, is Mr. 
Phillip’s wonderful photographs of a_ live 
mountain goat, secured at risks to life and 
limb that were really unjustifiable. 

“Until our mountain diversion was half 
over I had not realized that so much of living 
interest in Nature, of good luck in hunting, 
of rare success in photography, and unalloyed 
delight in camp life, could be packed into the 
limits of one vacation hunting trip; but that 
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experience established a new record. At first 


1 could not understand how Mr. Phillips could 
find interest in going to the same region for 
five trips in succession; but now I know. It 
is the mystic spéll of the mountains.’ ” 

No one could speak of the book without 
mentioning the splendid illustrations which 
embellish it. They are all made from photo- 
graphs taken by Dr. Hornaday’s “host” on 
the trip, Mr. John M. Phillips, of Pittsburg 
—‘true sportsman, protector, moun- 
taineer, photographer and genial gentleman, 


game 


all in one”—oflicially known as the State 
Game Commissioner of Pennsylvania and 
founder of the Lewis and Clark Club. All 


of his photographs were made with a Hawk- 
Eye Stero Camera No. 1, using films. No 
telephoto lens was used. His snapshots of 
the mountain goat are undoubtedly the best 
examples of success and daring in big game 
photography ever accomplished. 

In a sketch of Dr. Hornaday’s life and 
work, Mr. Otis Notman, of the New York 
Times Saturday Review, says: “Mr. Horna- 
day was born in the backwoods of Indiana 
and reared on a farm in Iowa. At an early 
age he showed a keen interest in animals and 
all growing things. He went to an agricul- 
tural college and then to a natural science 
school. He visited Cuba and killed his first 
crocodile there. He was nearly killed by the 
Spaniards on that occasion, for they thought 
he was an insurrectionist. Mr. Hornaday 
has been around the world, and has made 
a three years’ tour of the jungles of India, 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. 
He enjoys the distinction of being not only 
a zoologist of standing, but also one of the 
foremost of American sportsmen. In an ar- 
ticle on the sportsmen of America he was 
ranked fourth, President Roosevelt taking 
first place. As a matter of fact, Mr. Horna- 
day has probably killed more species of big 
game than any of them. His repertoire of 
big game includes the elephant, tiger, bear, 
bison, elk, American buffalo, goat, deer, griz- 
zly bear and puma. Mr. Hornaday is also a 
preserver of wild life. He has had a hand in 
the making of several good game laws. 

“Early in 1905 a friend who was in Ta- 
coma, Washington, asked Hornaday to go on 
an elk hunt with him in the Olympia Moun- 
tains. The best guides had been secured, the 
camp outfit was ready, and it promised to 
be a most alluring trip. But the naturalist 
was horrified at the thought of killing even 
one of the few survivors of the rare Olympia 
elk. He told his friend how he felt about 
the matter, and with his regrets he made a 
plea for the adoption of measures to preserve 
the herd. His letter had a wonderful effect. 
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His friend in Tacoma gave up his trip and 
secured the passage of a law absolutely pro- 
tecting the elk.” 

“Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies” 
should find a place in the library of every 
sportsman and lover of the open. The invig- 
orating air of the mountain-tops pervades it, 
the lingering smell of spruce and jack-pines, 
the grandeur of the unfenced open, the in- 
spiration of strenuous achievement, and the 
broadening camaraderie of the camp-fire and 
the trail. We should like to see it crowd the 
“best-selling” book of the year for first hon- 
ors. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York; price, $3.00 net; 
postage, 24 cents; orders may be sent to 
FIELD AND STREAM. 


“WHITE FANG” 

At the present moment Jack London is 
doubtless running before the long swells in 
his forty-five-foot boat out in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean. He contemplates being 
gone on his globe-circling expedition seven 
years or more. And he has amply earned his 
vacation. His departure was signalized by 
the publication of his latest, and in many 
respects his best book, “White Fang.” 

Thousands of reviews, written by as many 
different people, have been published in criti- 
eism of London’s work. Dicta innumerable 
have been formulated to expound his style 
and method of thought. I have never yet seen 
one that was completely satisfying. His 
Alaskan stories, of which the “Call of the 
Wild” and “White Fang” are doubtless the 
best examples, seem to have been written by 
a “North of fifty-three” savage who has 
learned the art of language and has now set 
himself down, just without the pale of the 
primitive, to write his memoirs of the life 
and friends he has left. There is no cheap 
ostentation or verbal finery apparent in these 
books of his. His work is as strong, vital, 
and uncompromising, as full of simple ges- 
tures and primitive passions as the very land 
itself. 

“White Fang” is a big, vigorous story re- 
counting the life history of an Alaskan wolf, 
with a slight strain of dog in his veins, that 
comes in from the wild to the tents of man, 
and ends by yielding himself, body and soul, 
to a civilized “love-master.” The book is 
intensely interesting from the first page to 
the last, and undoubtedly the best piece of 
outdoor literature achieved by any writer 
during the past year. It should go far toward 
silencing the cry that American literature is 
commonplace. There are not more than two 
writers in all the world to-day who could 


show us its equal. America should be proud 
of Jack London and “White Fang.” 

Published by The Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth avenue, New York; price, $1.50; orders 
may be sent to FIELD AND STREAM. 


THE LIFE OF ANIMALS 


“The Life of Animals” (The Mammals), by 
Ernest Ingersoll, author of “Wild Neighbors,” 
“An Island in the Air,” ete., ete., is one of 
the most important books on natural history 
published in recent years, in that it describes 
the life of animals, not their imagined senti- 
ments. It aims to make clear the part that 
animals play in the daily life of the world, 
rather than their position in a museum or 
scheme of classification. 

The ancestry, the place in Nature, the means 
of living, the character and accomplishments 
of each of the mammals is clearly set forth 
and bountifully illustrated. 

The illustrations include some fifteen col 
ored plates, prepared especially for this work, 
more than one hundred reproductions of 
hitherto unpublished photographs from life 
and many original drawings. 

Published by The Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth avenue, New York; price, $2.00; post- 
age, 20 cents extra; orders may be sent to 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

THE LOG OF THE SUN 

“The Log of the Sun,” by C. William 
Beebee is the most sumptuous outdoor book 
of the year. Nature notes of widely dif- 
fering interest are given on every season of 
the year, and the chapters are all delight- 
fully illustrated by photographs and splendid 
full page drawings in color by Walter King 
Stone, the well-known delineator of wild 
life. 

The author is a recognized authority on 
natural history, being Curator of Ornithology 
in the New York Zoological Park. He is 
master of a simple, explanatory style, free 
from exaggeration or forced effects. His 
work throughout shows accurate and patient 
observation, and an appreciation of the subtle 
and poetic phases of Nature, as well as its 
more material expressions. All in all, the 
book will make a fitting shelf companion for 
Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp’s volume, “Wild Life 
Near Home,” which was published some four 
or five seasons ago, and which was char- 
acterized at the time by various eminent au- 
thorities as the “best nature book of the 
season.” 

The beautiful. colored illustrations by Mr. 
Stone render “The Log of the Sun” even more 
attractive as a piece of fine book-making. 

This most attractive book is published by 
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Henry Holt & Co., 29 West 23rd street, New 
York City, and can be secured by sending the 
net price, $6.00, either direct to the publish- 
ers or through FIELD AND STREAM. 


APPALLING SLAUGHTER OF GAME 

While prescribing to-day for one of my pa- 
tients some little incident turned our conver- 
sation to hunting. My patient, who resided 
until a short time ago in Virginia, informed 
me that a wealthy resident of New York City, 
connected with a large sugar refining com- 
pany, owns at Curls Neck, Henrico County, 
Virginia, farm and swamp land to the extent 
of some six thousand acres. During the entire 
ducking season he has employed two men who 
make it a business to take charge of the 
swamp land, and it is their duty to bait the 
shallow ponds and waters with a great quan- 
tity of grain, and as the wild ducks come in 
to feed twice a day, to slaughter them with 
heavily loaded eight-gauge shotguns. These 
ducks are shipped in large quantities from 
this slaughter farm to Richmond, a distance 
of some fifteen to twenty miles north, and 
from Richmond it is not generally known 
where they go. It is claimed by many people 
living in the vicinity of this farm that last 
year from the opening of the duck season 
until Christmas this man caused to be killed 
some five thousand or more ducks. 

Now, my point is just this: If there is 
any truth in this report, and I believe there 
is, because it comes from a very reliable 
source, it is the duty of the proper authorities 
to investigate it, and to stop this vile and ter- 
tible slaughter of one fast-diminishing game 
bird before it is too late. 

What makes it more disgusting is that this 
man, reported to be worth a million or more, 
carries this on for his own personal gain. 

If there is a law covering this case let it 
be enforced; if not, let us have one enacted. 

Cew C. Sharp, M.D. 

Palmyra, N. J. 


DEER PLENTEOUS IN ONTARIO 


During the fifteen days open season of 1906 
the Canadian Express Company alone trans- 
ported three thousand one hundred carcasses 
of deer with an aggregate weight of three 
hundred and eighteen thousand two hundred 
and fifteen pounds, all of these being shipped 
from points on the northern division and 
Ottawa division of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

The districts from which the largest num- 
bers were shipped were the Maganetawan 
River (Burk’s Falls), Trout Creek, South 
River, Lake of Bays (Huntsville), Kearney, 
Powassen, and the Haliburton region. This 
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number of course cannot be taken as an esti 
mate of the number killed, as a large number 
are eaten by the hunters in camp, and a larger 
number are transported home by the settlers. 
When it is considered that nearly five thou- 
sand hunters were in the several districts 
during the open season, and that each hunter 
is allowed by law two deer, it can be con- 
servatively estimated that close upon ten 
thousand deer were killed between November 
1 and November 15. 

From other authentic information it is 
found that during the last seven or eight 
years deer have been seen from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred miles further north 
than they were found before, and it appears 
that instead of diminishing in number, the 
deer in the “Highlands of Ontario” are in- 
creasing.. The woods are full of them, and 
the game laws are so well enforced by the 
Ontario Government that good hunting in 
that territory is assured for years to come. 


A NEW CANADIAN GAME PRESERVE 

The Provincial Government of British Col- 
umbia is now being strongly urged to set 
aside the fine mountain area between the 
Elk and Bull rivers in the Fernie district of 
southeastern British Columbia, as a game and 
forest reserve. The region in question is that 
visited by Messrs. Phillips and Hornaday in 
September, 1905, concerning which and their 
adventures in it, they have recently publish 
ed a book, entitled “Camp Fires in the Can- 
adian Rockies.” Beyond question, the terri- 
tory described must be highly picturesque and 
attractive from a scenic point of view, and 
also well stocked with mountain goat, moun- 
tain sheep, grizzly bear, black bear and other 
animals. The mule deer which once were 
numerous, have been shot out until that 
species is rare, and of elk only a few solitary 
individuals remain. Marten, lynx and wolver- 
ine are still fairly plentiful. The works of 
Nature as seen in that region are extremely 
interesting, and the country as a whole, if 


preserved in its present natural wildness, 
would make a grand resort for camping 


parties of Nature-lovers and photographers. 
It would be in every sense a paradise for 
camera enthusiasts, desirous of photograph- 
ing mountain scenery and both large and 
small game in its wild haunts. 

A bill has been drafted and a map submit 
ted showing the boundaries of the proposed 
reserve. The proposed reservation would be 
about thirty miles in length by fifteen miles 
in width, and would therefore contain a total 
area of about four hundred and fifty square 
miles. This region contains no coal nor other 
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valuable minerals, no agricultural lands and 
no timber of commercial value, so that, com- 
mercially, and industrially, the people of 
British Columbia would make no sacrifice 
in carrying out the idea proposed. The re- 
serve is situated between two main lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and would 
be accessible from three points—Michel and 
Fort Steele, on the South, and Banff on 
the North. 

Owing to the natural conditions of the 
country, it would be entirely possible for two 
game wardens to effectually protect the reser- 
vation. It is proposed that the enabling act 
shall designate the mountains between the Elk 
and the Bull rivers as the “Goat Mountains,” 
and the reservation as “Goat Mountain 
Park.” 

From the encouragement and sympathy 
which this move has received, there is every 
reason to hope that the scheme may be carried 
into effect. 





AN ELK FIGHT TO A FINISH 


A battle to the death was recently waged 
by Cuba and Rex, high-diving bull elks, in 
Natatorium Park, Spokane, the last named 
being killed in the combat after a terrible 
fight of more than twenty minutes. William 
Corbeille, of Spokane, owner of the animals, 
bought them recently from W. H. Barnes, of 
Sioux City, Ia., paying $800 for the pair. 

The animals were left together in a small 
enclosure at the park one night and they 
seemed peacefully inclined toward each other, 
but at 5 o’clock the next morning the keeper 
was roused by the loud bellowing of the en- 
raged elks, and he reached the side of the 
enclosure to witness a battle royal. He thus 
describes the combat: 

“As soon as I heard the bellowing I made 
for the pen, because Cuba and Rex have been 
in fights before, and on the way over I called 
to several others. Cuba was pawing the earth 
when I reached the fence, and he snorted in 
defiance, while Rex, who was two hundred 
pounds lighter, stood forth boldly with his 
front feet elevated, defending himself against 
the onslaughts of the big bull. 

“T got a rope, and, lasso fashion, threw the 
noose over the big fellow’s head, but he tossed 
it off with his horns and renewed the attack. 
It was give and take for a short time, and 
then the big one was attracted to the men 
outside the wire fence, and he made a dash 
for them. Believing the animal would break 
out of the enclosure, we made for the river. 

“When we got back we secured hobbles and 
ropes and made an attempt to round up the 
bulls, but we were unable to get anywhere 
near them. They continued the fight, locking 
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horns half a dozen times, only to get free 
again and continue the onslaught. 

“Finally Cuba forced Rex between two big 
pines and rammed him with his horns. Rex 
did not have the-staying powers of his ad- 
versary, and little by little his strength failed 
and he dropped frem sheer exhaustion, wien 


Cuba tossed him on his antlers and then 
leaped upon the prostrate form. Trembling 
with rage, Rex gathered his fast-ebbing 


strength for one last attack and sprang 
squarely against the big bull. The little one 
landed upon Cuba’s shoulders. With a bel- 
low that was heard from one end of the park 
to the other, Cuba lifted the animal upon his 
horns and flung him to the ground with such 
force that his neck was wrenched. 

“Cuba finished the fight, which was un- 
equal from the start, by springing upon the 
animal on the ground and stamping his life 
out. Afterward several shots were fired to 
put Rex out of his misery, but it was found 
that life had already been extinct. 

“Cuba was afterward lassoed and thrown, 
and after being bound was led to another 
pen. He tugged at the ropes to free himself, 
and continued to bellow until he fell ex- 
hausted in the pen.” 

The animals were captured in the Recky 
Mountains about six years ago. They were 
taken in hand by W. H. Barnes, of Sioux 
City, Ia., who trained them to do high diving. 
They have been exhibited all over the United 
States. They fought one morning during the 
exposition at Portland, Ore., but were sepa- 
rated before either of them was _ seriously 
injured. It is not likely that Cuba will 
perform again. 


HORSE VANQUISHES A BEAR 

V. Alexander, a rancher who lives on Can- 
yon Creek, near Orofino, Idaho, would have 
been torn to pieces by a wounded bear had not 
his horse kicked Bruin insensible and then 
jumped upon the prostrate animal as does a 
deer upon a rattlesnake. 

Alexander went up to Long Meadow to hunt 
He entered a thicket, leading his 
horse by the bridle. He had not gone far 
when he routed a bear, which had _ been 
wounded a short time before by some hunters, 
but had managed to make his escape. Alex- 
ander turned to run, but stumbled over a log. 
Before he could get up the bear rushed at him 
with a roar of rage, evidently thinking he 
was the man who had wounded him. Before 
the bear could reach Alexander the latter’s 
horse turned upon the charging animal and 
kicked Bruin several times, and as the bear 
fell over unconscicus, the horse jumped upon 
him with all four hoofs. Just at that mo- 


berries. 
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ment the hunters who had wounded the bear 
and tracked him to the berry thicket by the 
trail of blood, came upon the scene. 

THE GAME SITUATION IN TEXAS 

Would you like to know about game pro- 
tection in Texas, this part of Texas especially ? 
No doubt but that the same conditions pre- 
vail all over the state. Ours is a protection 
that does not protect. A county judge having 
given it as his opinion that the game law is 
unconstitutional, the majority of men who 
own a gun, or can borrow or rent one, have 
accepted the opinion of this judge and are 
calmly going about without any thought of 
game laws. 

A short time ago (before the quail season 
is supposed to open here) I met a doctor hur- 
rying from the country into town and asked 
who was sick. He stopped long enough to 
explain that “he just saw a bunch of quail 
out near the hill and that if he had had the 
gun he believed he could have killed them 
all at one shot.” He was hurrying home to 
get the gun, that they might be there when he 
got back, and bunched, in which case he 
would undoubtedly get them all. I call that 
a pot-shot doctor, and believe that in case he 
were to get a chance, in a professional way, 
he would pot the patient. If professional men 
will not uphold the game law, who will? 

The fact that market hunting is forbidden 
here has no effect on that industry. A local 
concern advertises in a newspaper that they 
have for sale (under the heading of game), 
ducks, snipe, squirrel, rabbits. I  under- 
stand that this is done under the ruling of 
the aforesaid county judge, that the law for- 
bidding the market hunting and sale of game 
is unconstitutional. I wrote the game com- 
missioner at the capital, asking if the law 
was non-effective, but received no reply. 

A Beaumont paper comes out occasionally 
with a little protest against the violation of 
the game law, but it sounds something like 
a tired mother’s admonition to an unruly child 
that “if you do that again, I will have to 
whip you.” It has no effect apparently, for 
they still run deer with hounds in the “big 
thicket,” and sell game openly in Beaumont, 
within a short distance of the court house, 
and of course the “man with the gun” reads 
the advertisement of game for sale, and as 
he has shot ducks for the market for years, 
he goes forth and shoots more ducks for the 
market. 

About the only game that seems able to 
hold its own is the jack-snipe, rail and white 
brant. 

The jack-snipe is a little too fast for most 
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of the “sportsmen,” and he seems destined to 
last a long time indeed. The rail hasn’t 
been noticed yet, and no one will eat the 
white brant. The rice bird ought to make 
good shooting, as they fly in large flocks and 
will drop ten to twenty at a shot and decoy 
nicely to a ripe rice field. 

Unkel David is certainly all right, and 
shows a proper appreciation of things as he 
finds them in “Misurie,” but he should come 
on back home, as catfish are to be had as well 
as smoked hams and other things evidently 
dear to his heart and taste. 

Beaumont, Texas. J. W. Henderson 

P. S.—Did any reader of this paper ever 
hear or know of a case of arrest and punish- 
ment in Texas for violation of the game law? 
If so, kindly make it known, as I believe that 
1 could uge the information to advantage in 
trying to beat into line a few culprits. A 
daily paper of this date contains a news item 
to the effect that the deputy game wardens at 
Saint Louis seized and donated to charitable 
institutions of that city a shipment of one 
thousand eight hundred wild ducks in transit 
to Chicago from Texas. This is certainly 
good news, and will serve to “jolt” some 
dealer and shipper of game somewhere in this 
coast country. 

Here in Texas, the most ignorant and un- 
naturalized Italian, Greek, or any other 
nationality, who owns a $2.65 shotgun and 
can raise the price of a box of shells can go 
out and pot-shot anything from a_ turkey- 
buzzard to a turtle dove and get away un- 
molested. I think that what is needed here 
is a license to hurt, same costing a resident 
$5 and a non-resident $100, it being neces- 
sary to carry your authority to hunt when 
you go hunting; if found without it, you are 
fined an impressive amount, not being given 
a chance to go home to get it or borrow one 
from a friend. I believe that such laws are 
in effect in other States, and are being en- 
forced. 

What we want is a state game warden such 
as has Minnesota or other Northwestern 
states, and a sufficient force of deputies with- 
out fear of political force, to take hold of 
matters, the fines and license fees to go to 
maintain the force, making the pay of enough 
importance to hold good men and require that 
they give it their whole attention. 

Texas is now depending on my enforcing 
the game law against my neighbor, and so 
on down the line, and with county officials 
who are of the opinion that the law is not 
constitutional. How can it succeed? Game 
is plentiful in Texas, but, thanks to a good 
season, not to the game law. J. W. H. 
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A DAY’S SPORT ON 


By A. E. 


For several weeks my friend, Jack, and I 
had been looking forward to a few days’ fish- 
ing on the St. Lawrence, at a spot where 
the bass and pickerel were numerous, and at 
last the opportunity came, like all good 
things will, if one waits long enough and 
does not die in the meantime. 

For about a week previous we had been 
scouting about New York City purchasing 
all the tackle we should need (and in fact 
a great deal more than we could ever use), 
picking up a new spoon here, a dozen hooks 
or so there, and so on until we were really 
well equipped, in our own opinion, to land 
the best fish that ever swam. 

The day of departure finally arrived, and 
we took the night train at the Grand Central 
Station for Clayton. When we awoke in the 
morning it was raining hard and our hopes 
for some good fishing on our first day were 
somewhat dampened. However, it takes a 
bad day indeed to queer your “Uncle Dudley,” 
once he has started out to fish, so on reach- 
ing Clayton I immediately began to look about 
for the means of securing what I had come 
for, and was not long in finding it either. 

After breakfasting at the hotel, where we 
were to stop for the present, our guide put 
in an appearance, and, equipped with a cum- 
bersome lunch basket, the fishing tackle we 
had recently purchased, and rubber coats and 
hats, we sallied forth. This was the first visit 
Jack had made to this locality, and owing to 
the weather conditions he was rather “down 
in the mouth,” while I was almost as de- 
lighted to be back again at that great river 
of clear, cold water, as though it had been 
a warm, clear day. I anticipated a good 
day’s sport, as I am of the belief that fish do 
most of their calling on such days as this, 
and if the size of the catch is evidence of 
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MILLER 


this fact, then my theory is not incorrect by 
any means. 

When we reached the boathouse the guide 
pulled out one of the most beautiful St. 
Lawrence skiffs that ' had ever seen. This 
style of boats is one that I have a decided 
preference for, and the one in question was 
even above the average, which is saying much, 
as they are all “queens” of the water. After 
storing away our paraphernalia and pushing 
off, the guide put up the sail and we were 
soon speeding over the water like an arrow. 

One who has never fished on the St. Law- 
rence, where there is almost always very 
good fishing, cannot appreciate how I felt 
that day to be again on those waters, living 
in the expectancy of catching one of those 
great, fierce muskellunge, called by the guides 
“lunge,” and knowing that unless every kind 
of adverse fate assailed me, I should certainly 
bring home a goodly catch of pickerel or bass. 

Jack and I immediately set about getting 
our tackle together, and soon had cast off 
and let out about seventy-five feet of line. 
But the boat was sailing so fast that the 
spoons kept right up to the top of the water, 
and notwithstanding the fact that we let out 
some hundred feet more, still the spoons did 
not sink a foot, and never a strike did we get. 

Of course, Frank, our guide, knew that it 
was really useless for us to waste our time 
trolling at such a rate of speed, but he saw 
that we had the fishing fever, if you know 
what that means, and hence let us alone, 
until we reached a spot at which he thought 
we would find some good pickerel, the rain 
having now ceased. He got out his short, 
plain, wooden poles, with the bells attached 
to the end, and a line that looked like a 
clothes rope, or those used down on the fish- 
ing banks for blue fish, with a large spoon, 
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as Jack put it ‘‘about the size of a calf’s 
liver,” and letting out about one hundred and 
fifty feet of line, he gave us each one of the 
rods, which were placed in the cross racks on 
the gunwale of the boat, and then started to 
row ahead slowly, while we sat ready for 
business. 

It must have been some twenty minutes 
before either of us had a strike, and then 
Jack had a good one. It was the first time 
he had done any trolling and he doubtless 
thought he had a whale from the way he 
jerked that line. At any rate, he failed to 
hook his fish, and must have jerked the line 
right away from the fish. Then I got a strike, 
and giving a quick, sharp jerk, just as Frank 
pulled the boat forward hard, felt my fish. 

He pulled as though he was a good one, and 
then the line slackened up. Still I kept pull- 
ing in, thinking I would have a look at my 
spoon and see whether it was grass or a fish 
that 1 had struck. Again I felt a tug and 
this time there was no mistaking it; a fish 
was hooked, and a good one, too. “He’s a 
beauty,” cried Jack, as the pickerel came to 
the top and smashed about for a few seconds, 
before diving. He was about the gamiest 
pickerel I had ever caught, and when I got 
him up in the boat his fight was not done yet. 
He slapped and flopped about that boat vi- 
ciously until knocked on the head and quieted. 

At last we had one fish, and I was satis- 
fied for the time being, although this one only 
whetted my appetite for more. I then dis- 
carded the wooden pole and spoon to use live 
bait on my steel rod and light line, as I con- 
sider that kind of fishing far more sport, as 
the fish has a better chance to put up a good 
fight than when one hauls him in hand over 
hand. 

Then Jack caught a very fair-sized pickerel, 
and afterwards I landed a nice black bass on 
my changed tackle. He gave me a good fight 
as do all the bass of the St. Lawrence. The 
cold water of that river makes the flesh of all 
its fish firm and hard and their fighting quali- 
ties superb. 

We caught six fish, all over three pounds, 
with the exception of the bass, which weighed 
only two, before we landed for dinner. The 
spot selected was one of those beautiful, 
thickly wooded islands for which that region 
is noted. 

Great, rough rocks bounded its shores on all 
sides, except one little place where the action 
of the waves blowing down from Lake On- 
tario had formed a small beach, and here we 
landed. Jack and I started looking for fire 
wood, and when we returned Frank had his 
cooking kit out of the boat and was ready to 
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prepare dinner. This is one of the parts of 
the day that I enjoy the most, the “‘fisher- 
man’s lunch,” but I can assure chose who 
have not experienced it that there is usually 
little lunch about it, for as a rule a person 
eats about twice as much as he would ordi- 
narily for a dinner, if his cook be a good one, 
and these guides usually are. 

Of all the guides I have had the pleasure of 
going fishing with, Frank is the best, his cook- 
ing cannot be excelled, according to my “fish- 
ing appetite,” by any New York chef. Soon 
he had lighted the fire, around which Jack 
and I gathered, for the morning was cool, 
and we had become somewhat chilled from 
sitting still so long, and in addition we were 
very hungry. But Frank had other things to 
attend to. First he skinned the fish with a 
few sharp*strokes of his large knife. The 
guides up there never scale a fish, but always 
skin it. It would have taken me about 
five times as long to have done the same work. 
Before many minutes we were sitting down to 
one of the best dinners 1 had ever tasted. 

There were bass and pickerel, fried as only 
a St. Lawrence guide can fry them; fried 
chicken, broiled steak, creamed potatoes, green 
corn, French toast, cantaloupe, and peaches, 
pies and cake, bread and butter, and such 
picnic accessories as pickles, et cetera. But 
that fish and chicken! Never have I eaten 
anything better, and I ate everything that 
came my way that day. 

If anyone has that “tired feeling” or be- 
comes separated from his appetite from any 
indisposition, just let him take a run up to 
that region for a few days and see how long 
he will be divorced from hunger. It will not 
only return but stick by him for days and 
days to come, long after he has gone back to 
the work-a-day world. 

I could take another page talking about 
that dinner, but I fear my readers would tire 
of the description, not having been there to 
participate in the feast. Well, after the 
dinner was disposed of we had a good smoke, 
and then started fishing once more, and had 
very fair luck for a while, but an hour or so 
afterwards a black cloud appeared in the 
west and another storm came up from the 
lake. 

We immediately donned some rubber gar- 
ments and ere long were grateful for their 
partial protection. Never before or since 
have I ever seen the rain come down harder, 
thicker, or faster than it did during that 
shower. The water went right through my 


mackintosh and rubber blanket, which were 
not as new as they might have been, as they 
belonged to the guide and had, no doubt, seen 
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considerable service. We had our lines out 
during the shower, but not a strike did we 
get, which was disappointing, as the fish had 
begun to get busy just before it started in to 
rain. Even while the rain continued we en- 
joyed it, and Frank related to us several 
experiences of his with former disciples of old 
Izaak Walton. One in particular remained 
long in my memory, and I give it here. 

A New Yorker had been coming up to Clay- 
ton for several seasons for muskellunge, but 
had been rather unsuccessful in his efforts to 
secure a large one. At length on the last day 
of his stay, as their skiff neared shore to land 
for dinner, the guide noticed a cow standing 
near the beach in the water up to her shoul- 
ders. Alongside of the cow was a dark shadow, 
and now and then a slight splash was noticed. 
The guide called the man’s attention to it and 
asked him what he thought it was. After 
watching the cow for a few minutes they 
quietly drew the boat nearer and saw a large 
fish lying near the cow. The guide reached 
for his gaff, and slowly putting it down under 
the fish gave a quick jerk and hooked him 
securely. After considerable trouble the two 
men succeeded in landing him on the shore, 
both having jumped out of the boat in order 
to do so. 

The fish proved to be a thirty-pound mus- 
kellunge, which the guide presented to the 
New York man at once. The man refused to 
take the fish, saying that as the guide had 
caught him outside of the boat and not while 
fishing he could not believe it right for him 
to do so, but the guide insisted and our city 
friend finally consented to take the fish, and 
vad him sent, packed in ice, to a friend who 
had been desirous of getting one of these fish, 
as he was rather skeptical of their great size. 

Some months later the same gentleman 
was again up to the St. Lawrence and hap- 
pened to meet the old guide, who asked him 
how the fish was when it arrived at its 
destination. “My friend was greatly pleased 
with the fish,” said he. “It was excellent, 
but there was one strange thing about that 
fish. When they opened him what do you 
suppose was found inside of him?” 

“Can’t say,” replied the guide, “another 
fish probably.” 

“No. A ten-pound cheese,” said the man, 
“that fish had been sucking that cow and 
turned himself into a cheese factory.” 

“Wal, I be blinked,” said the old fellow, 
“that ’ere is strange, but I have seen stranger 
things than that happen when I was out fish- 
ing upon this here river. One day I-had a 
party of city fellers out to Eel Bay, and when 
dinner time had come there were only two 
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small bass for me to cook. There were four 
in the party, and I felt that we should all 
fare rather slim unless | caught some more 
fish for dinner, so after beaching the boat | 
strolled down the shore a ways to a nice 
likely deep pool off shore. 

As I came near I noticed a school of small 
minnows swimming excitedly about, and out- 
side was a large school of bass, apparently 
feeding upon them. The minnows were cor- 
nered and every once in a while a _ bass 
would dart out from the school and catch 
of the small fish. As I stood watch- 
ing them I saw a muskrat swim out and 
eatch a minnow in his teeth, then swim 
back toward his hole. He did this a couple 
of times, until finally one of the large bass 
in making a dash into the school of minnows 
caught sight of the muskrat’s tail and, swim- 
ming swiftly toward the rat, made a quick 
dash at him just as he was entering his hole, 
and caught the end of the rat’s tail in his 
mouth. The rat, startled, swam furiously 
ahead with the bass hanging on, with the 
result that the bass was jammed in the hole 
so hard with the rat’s tail still in his mouth 
that he could not get away nor the bass back 
out. I immediately ran up and, burrowing 
down just ahead of the mouth of the hole, 
struck the rat on the head, and grabbing 
him, killed him, and then pulled the bass out. 
He was an old timer and must have weighed 
over five pounds. I was about to clean the 
fish for dinner when the idea occurred to me 
that more of the bass might take hold of that 
sort of bait, and so, cutting off the end of the 
rat’s tail, I fastened it onto my hook and 
east out. It had hardly struck the water 
when a bass rose and I hooked him. Then 
another was caught in the same manner, until 
I had landed just twenty bass, the whole 
school, I guess. Now, maybe you won’t be- 
lieve it, but that was the best half hour’s 
tishing that I ever had, and none of the bass 
had a cheese in it either.” 

And so the afternoon passed, the guide, 
Jack and I swapping stories and as soon as the 
storm had subsided, fishing with good success. 

When the dock was reached we had just 
eighteen fish, the largest being a pickerel of 
about ten pounds, which Jack caught, and 
wild horses could not have held him when he 
got that fish in the boat. The largest fish he 
had ever caught before was a two-pound bass, 
so you can all appreciate his feelings on 
landing this big fellow. 

So ended our first day’s fishing on that trip. 

Jack often speaks about it now, and next 
season we expect to again see our old friend 
Frank and his beautiful skiff. 


one 
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AN OLD FISHERMAN REPLIES TO W. B. W. 

In your December issue W. B. W. says his 
fishing for trout is done entirely with arti- 
ficial flies and asks about bass fishing with 
the same lure. I was over fifty years of age 
before I caught a bass. 1 have during the last 
twenty years caught fully a thousand small- 
mouthed black bass. I have used many lures 
and artificial flies that I consider to be all 
right at the right time and in the right place. 
Our friend is no doubt aware that, in some 
streams and lakes, trout rise to the fly from 
April until October. These waters breed flies, 
while other fishing grounds produce few flies 
comparatively; the trout finding other kinds 
of food. In like manner bass rise to a fly 
freely on some waters, while in others they 
will seldom do so. My most successful fly 
fishing for bass has been from June up to the 
middle of August. I use a six-foot leader of 
good, single gut. As to kind of flies—I put on 
for leader a “silver doctor,” and for a drop fly 
a “professor,” a “coachman,” or a “red 
hackle.” I have caught bass with every kind 
of fly used for trout, but two sizes larger than 
ordinary brook trout flies. Let W. B. W. 
fish in eight to twelve feet of water in lakes 
and as he is a trout fisherman I need not tell 
him where to fish on a river. The largest bass 
| ever got with a fly weighed three and a half 
pounds. They usually run from one pound 
to one and a half pounds. Of course, a very 
small bass will sometimes take the fly. So 
will a very small trout, and a sportsman 
should have sense enough to unhook these 
little fellows and put them back in their 
native element. 

I may be allowed to remark that the larg- 
est trout are not usually caught with the 
artificial flies. When you have a holiday in 
July or August and want a few trout to eat, 
you are forced to use natural bait, warily 
presented, before you get what you want. 

I may state that in fly fishing for bass I 
do not cast so often as in trout fishing, but 
allow the flies to sink before elevating the 
point of rod to move the flies. 

I should know a little about trout fishing, 
as I have caught a thousand trout every sea- 
son for twenty years, and three-fourths of 
them with artificial fly. 

James McDougall 

Andover, Mass. 


ANOTHER 


W. B. W. asks for information as to fly 
fishing for bass. As a rule, small-mouthed 
bass do not take the fly as often as they do 
artificial and natural baits. Still at times I 
have had fair sport with a fly at the end of 


my line. You wish to know at what time of 
year flies do the best work. 1 cannot give you 
any information as to time, for my experience 
has been that one day a fly works well and 
the next day the fish will refuse it. When 
using flies I take with me all the standard 
patterns and even then sometimes come home 
with an empty creel. I do not believe that 
the weight of creel at end of a day’s fishing 
has a great amount to do with the enjoyment 
of a fishing trip. I have found that very few 
bass will take a floating or surface fly. The 
“black gnat” I have found a good fly for the 
midsummer months, and fancy flies for spring 
and fall fishing. The following flies are al- 
ways in my flybook: “Black gnat,” “cow 
dung,” “coachman,” “Governor Alford,” “Fer- 
guson,” “Lake George,” ‘‘Montreal,” “Par- 
macheenee Belle,” “polka,” “white miller,’ 
yellow May,” “soldier,” “queen of water,” 
“jungle cock,” “brown hackle,” “Lord Balti 
more,” and “Jock Scott.” If bass will not rise 
to a fly, use a small split shot on your fly 
and go deep for them. You can get more bass 
just before dark than during the rest of the 
day. This rule applies year in and year out, 
under all conditions of water and weather. 
Most of the fly casters in central Ohio have, 
of late years, used a small spinner, made in 
Logansport, Indiana, and every one speaks 
highly of them. I have found them a great 
help in getting enough fish to fill the pan, 
to the man who uses flies. BR. P. 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE MUSKELLUNGE CONTROVERSY 

In reply to Esox in your January number 
I will try and put him and other brother 
anglers in touch with the only muskellunge 
grounds at present worth the while on the St. 
Lawrence river. The ’lunge I caught during 
this period of four years, ran from six 
pounds to the limit of weight published 
(mostly fish of about twelve pounds). | 
neglected to retain the exact weights of each, 
but only retained the largest weight for each 
year for future reference. Space in your 
monthly will not permit me to describe the 
difference between pickerel, pike and muskel- 
lunge. This has been told many times, but | 
can assure you I do know the difference 
even on the strike (most every time) without 
further examination of fish after being suc- 
cessfully landed. 

In reply to query number one, my fishing 
during this period has been upon waters on 
the north side of Grenadier Island, Ont., from 
the head to the foot, and adjoining the main 
Canadian shore, a distance of say four miles, 
over which I operate and a very narrow chan- 
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nel, shoals and weed banks being marked with 
buoys (tin cans and bottles) previous to the 
attempt, for you can’t get there successfully 
without surface marks to guide you in all 
kinds of weather. I stop with A. Senecal, 
proprietor of the hotel on Grenadier Island, 
who keeps everything for the inner man, is a 
good fellow, charges modest rates and was 
formerly a guide for years. 

Number two was answered above. 

Number three. I have caught in a single 
day one hundred and one pickerel and one 
muskellunge, out of my own boat, and the 
eighteen pickerel saved that day for friends 
in the state, ran from four and one-half 
pounds to eight pounds. The muskellunge 
weighed eight and one-half pounds. The 
largest pickerel I caught during this four 
years was last year (1906), which weighed 
twelve and one-half pounds, and it was the 
largest pickerel ever caught in this vicinity 
with one exception, namely:—several years 
previous they caught one weighing sixteen 
pounds in a gill net. 

Number four. There is no Duke’s Mixture 
in this whatever, every one of the seventy 
one fish indicated very plainly by the smooth 
cheeks and gill covers that they were the 
genuine muskellunge; also the color. 

In the season of 1904, previous to my going 
back to the “only,” I was detained at Clay- 
ton owing to my daughter being sick and 
could not go on for a week. In the mean- 
time I fished out of Clayton with John Page 
as guide, with very poor success. Only pick- 
erel and bass came to my lure. I know of 
the Gananoque territory, but old Henry Sene- 
eal’s farm, twelve miles further down the 
river, is good, better, best. There is some hay- 
ing to be done there, but those weeds hide 
some very large fish, notably “Old Bill,” 
whom I have caught sporting early in the 
morning or towards evening, and I should 
judge weighs from fifty to sixty pounds. He 
will take hold some day and then watch for 
a record fish. The answer I made to an un- 
printed letter from H. H. Thompson, New 
York, will help some to convince doubting 
friends or Thomases. (Appended below.— 
Editor. ) 

I always fish from a power boat and keep 
it within say forty feet of weed bank, and 
a line outside and inside of its course (mark- 
ed by buoys), and about same distance from 
known buried shoals in the channel. I use a 
pole about six or seven feet long, one piece, 
bamboo and very pliable, four hundred and 
fifty feet of number 22 copper wire line, and 
an A quality number 1, A. B. Hendryx & Co., 
New Haven, Conn., willow leaf spoon—nickel, 
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brass and copper blades for light or dark 
days. Also an Abbey & Imbrie, New York, 
double multiplying, compensating reel, num- 
ber 991%4—two. hundred and fifty yards. 
This makes a very complete rig, better than 
the price would indicate; still it is very suc- 
cessful as would seem from my catch, as your 
fish is hooked at once, no waiting, or count, 
with this outfit. Live bait is not the thing 
there, as pickerel strike it often and it can- 
not be had without great inconvenience. 

The above rig will beat any live bait out- 
fit—side-by-side. Another thing, you can’t 
fool a muskellunge very often by going slow. 
The thing to do is to go fast enough that you 
can drag three hundred feet of wire line at 
an average depth of fifteen feet. I hear 
someone saying a wire line is not sportsman- 
like, but you just try it and see Mr. Fish 
throw a kink in it for you and disappear with 
say a fifteen pound lug or brake on him. 
One must not throw this line around much or 
get it caught in propeller wheel. If the fish 
breaks water or kicks, its a sure sign he is 
hooked, otherwise if he comes in without any 
show of fight, he only has his bill shut down 
on it, and will let go when he sees you or the 
boat. If this occurs, a good way is to give 
him a good quick snap. That will move the 
spoon in his mouth a little. He'll surely 
show you then what he is made of and it’s 
right good stuff at that. He’s the Jeffries 
of all game fish. 

C. A. DUKE 
Duke Center, Penn. 


MR. DUKE’S AFFIDAVIT 
McKean County, 
State of Pennsylvania. {*” 


Personally, before me, a Justice of the 
Peace, in and for said county of McKean, 
comes one, C, A. Duke, of Duke Centre, Penn., 
and makes oath and affirms that the publish- 
ed report in November, 1906, Fietp AND 
STREAM is correct in every detail and is as 
follows: 


1903, 9 muskellunge, largest...14 pounds 
1904, 16 “ largest...16 pounds 
1905, 24 " largest...24 pounds 
1906, 22 “ largest...30% pounds 


A total of 71 muskellunge for the above 
years and from August 1 to September 15 
inclusive, and further defines and says that in 
1906 he caught on line and pole a pickerel of 
twelve and one-half pounds weight. 

Sworn to before me this 26th day of No- 
vember, 1906. ‘ 

A. J. BERRY, 
Justice of the Peace. 
Signed, C. A. DUKE. 











THE NEGLECTED SPANIEL 


By N. Wiiiiams Haynes 


Author of ‘‘The Dog of Al) Trades,” ‘‘The Merry Little Hounds,” ete, 
7. 


ITTING calmly at one’s desk and dis- 


passionately reviewing the many ex- 
cellent qualities and desirable features 
of the different members of the spaniel 


family, it seems to be nothing less than a 
miracle that these dogs are so neglected by 
the lovers of dog and gun. If the superficial 
reasons for their being so little used by 
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CHAMPION ONO 
A Typical Cocker Spaniel. 


sportsmen be brushed away it will be found 
that everything rests on the bedrock of ig- 
norance. It therefore seems that since the 
spaniel is really deserving of serious consider- 
ation, a few facts may lead to a better real- 
ization of his good qualities and to a just 
appreciation of his merit as an aid to the 
sportsman. 

The first and foremost of the spaniel family 
is the cocker, first whether we consider him 
practically or historically. No breed of dog 
has since the foundation of bench shows suf- 
fered such radical changes in physical appear- 
ance as the cocker spaniel. The bench show 


is often accused of having spoiled for prac- 
tical purposes several breeds of dogs, and 
there is little doubt that in the case of the 
cocker this is a just accusation, amply sup- 
ported by facts and proof. The bench show 
fancier has transformed him from a true 
“sporting spaniel” into a lady’s house pet, and 
the younger generation of sportsmen, in their 
ignorance of the good old cocker of the past, 
condemn the breed without even a mock trial. 
Not for a moment would the author decry 
the toy cocker, for no one is his more sincere 
admirer; but the toy variety, a beau ideal 
house dog, must not be confused with the 
sporting type, nor should the latter be al- 
lowed to die out; for a more practically use- 
ful, all round hunting companion can hardly 
be found. 

During a recent trip to the woods, memo- 
ries of which often pleasurably rise to his 
mind, it was the writer’s pleasure and priv- 
ilege to hunt over a little cocker, blessed 
with the name of “Spunk.” In and out, over 
and under the thick tangle of undergrowth 
of the virgin forest, or through the labyrinth 
of thickets, the legacy of a fire of a couple of 
years ago, little “Spunk” would work: easily 
making his way where a setter or pointer 
would have been worse than useless. Per- 
fectly trained, with a knowledge of the ways 
of partridge that was astounding, and an 
understanding of the work in hand that was 
human, he was invaluable and yet he was not 
an exception, but the rule, as any one who 
has taken a shotgun to Maine or the Adi- 
rondacks will vouch. 

It is not alone on partridges in the wooded 
country that the cocker shines, but woodcock 
and snipe are also most susceptible to his 
charms, and while he will hardly prove the 
equal of his larger cousin, the setter, for 
quail or chicken shooting in the open plains 
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of the Mississippi Valley, still for all round 
purposes, especially for one who can keep but 
one dog, he is an admirable substitute. Fur 
as well as feather is well within the province 
of the cocker, and a little experience will 

















CHAMPION MISS WIGGLES 


‘First and foremost of the spaniel family is the 
cocker.”’ 


teach him to handle rabbits with a beagle; 
and Reynard himself will have to exercise his 
most cunning woodcraft to elude him when 
the spaniel strikes his trail. Indeed, as an 
all round hunting aid, especially in the east- 
ern and southern states, the cocker is almost 
invaluable, but his ability in the field is but a 
fraction of his desirable qualities. Since the 
Middle Ages he has been noted for his docile 
and affectionate nature, and if this was one 
of his characteristics in the days of doublet 
and hose he has changed but little mentally. 
His size and his cleanliness make him an orna 
ment and a pleasure indoors, and his tractable 
and peaceful disposition adds considerably to 
his enjoyable qualities when out of the house. 
Not the least attractive feature of the cocker 
is the way in which he works. His merry, 
yet business-like manner in the field and tne 
perfection to which he can be broken add 
very materially to the pleasure of hunting 
with him. 

The common ancestor alike of that whirl- 
wind hunting machine, the modern setter, and 
mi’lady’s lap pet, the toy spaniel, the cocker 
was known as a distinct and well-recognized 
breed centuries before the pointer invaded 
England. Spain is generally acknowledged 
to have been the original home of the spaniel 
—the name itself being derived from the land 
of bull fights. Dame Juliana Berners, in 1486, 
mentions them in unmistakable terms, de- 
scribing them as dogs used “to sett game.” 
In the seventeenth century Nicholas Cox 
speaks of them as being of use in hawking. 


“How necessary a thing they are,” he writes, 
“to falconry, I think nobody need question, 
as well as to spring and retrieve a fowl being 
flown to the mark, also in other ways to help 
and assist faleons and goshawks.” He also 
speaks of the cutting off of their tails and 
recommends it as a preventive for worms, a 
means of making them less headstrong and a 
benefit to their looks, “for it makes them 
appear more beautiful.” 

In early times there were two varieties of 
spaniels—land and water—and from these 
two beginnings the several different breeds of 
to-day have been evolved. The cocker, the 
field, the clumber, the Sussex, the Irish water, 
the English water, the springer, and the Eng- 
lish toy are all descendants of the old original 
spaniel from whom the setter was also manu- 
factured, who, from what we can judge of old 
paintings and engravings and from the de- 
scriptions of early sporting writers, were 
miniature setters, rather more snipy in muzzle 
and colored in all the hues of Jacob’s famous 
coat. 

The cocker is far and above all of his 
brothers in popularity, and rightly so, though 
the other varieties also have their good quali- 
ties. The field and the clumber spaniels, both 
larger and heavier editions of the cocker, have 
both made many friends on this side of the 
Atlantie during the past few years, and their 
devotees are daily becoming more numerous. 
The Sussex and the English water spaniels, 
however, are but little known in America, 
and even at the larger bench shows their 











CHAMPION POOR PAT 


“For retrieving on land or water the Irish{ water 
spaniel is without equal”’ 


classes are generally blanks. On the other 
hand, the Irish water spaniel, while it is 
hardly possible to call him a common breed, 
is nevertheless well known to those who visit 
the dog shows and to sportsmen, especially in 
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the Northwest. For retrieving, on land or 
water, the “exile from Erin” is without an 
equal. For duck shooting along the shore 
they are peerless, for they will, in the coldest 
weather, go through heavy surf to bring back 
dead or wounded birds. They are absolutely 
without fear in the water and nothing can 
daunt them from plunging in to retrieve. 
Their sagacity is proverbial, and they de- 
velop an intelligence that is almost human. 








MR. ROBERT STRIDE’S CLUMBER SPANIELS 


* The devotees of this type are constantly becoming more 
numerous ”’ 


Faithful, affectionate, and easily trained, they 
are hard to find fault with; if we bar their 
coats which are rather troublesome to keep 
in fit show condition, though for working 
purposes this does not need such constant 
attention. They are decidedly superior to the 
Chesapeake Bay dogs for retrieving from 
water, and sportsmen of the far West have 
adopted them with unvarying success. 

The old aphorism tells us that “ignorance 
is bliss,” but even blissful ignorance might in 
many cases be improved upon. The truth of 
this is very applicable in the case of the 
neglect that the spaniel family receive at the 
hands of the sportsmen of this country and 
Canada. If some of the lovers of field sport 
would but take a day off and beg, borrow, or 
steal a spaniel they would not be long in 
discovering his merits. Considering the na- 
ture of the country, particularly in the East, 
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their convenient size, their many desirable 
mental qualities, their adaptability to local 
conditions, their nose and bird knowledge, and 
their docility, which makes the task of train- 
ing them a truly easy one, makes the spaniels, 
especially the cockers, peculiarly adapted for 
the one-dog sportsmen of this country. The 
bench type, however, is to be avoided or dis- 
appointment will follow. The true sporting 
spaniel must be higher on the leg than his 
brother who will win a championship on the 
bench, and it might also be well to see that 
he has a little more weight, especially if the 
country you are to hunt over is heavily 
brushed or very hilly. 


PECULIARITIES OF DOGS 

In handléng bird dogs afield it will be 
found that no two animals even of the same 
breed and litter possess the same individual 
peculiarities, functional powers, endurance, 
sagacity, ete., and require handling in accord- 
ance to suit the case in hand. 

While one dog will endeavor to please, the 
other may be headstrong and stubborn; one 
will exhibit great speed, range, and nose; the 
other may be deficient in these qualities and 
merely potter about aimlessly. 

Some puppies develop hunting proclivity 
at an early age, while others delay matters 
till fully matured. If such deficiency in the 
natural development of an individual is ap- 
parent, it will be best to trust to time and 
not endeavor to force the puppy along in that 
respect. The best to be done to expedite 
development of instinctive qualities is to give 
ample opportunity on game afield, thus arous- 
ing the youngster’s ambition and desire to 
hunt. 

As a rule, city-bred and reared bird dogs 
are by far slower in developing instinctive 
qualities, commonly called “bird sense,” owing 
to lack of opportunities in seeking, finding, 
and chasing game birds. The city dog learns 
to follow the owner afoot, and on drives 
about the city; gets accustomed to the noises 
and bustle upon the streets; learns to dodge 
ears, loitering curs, and the street gamin; 
discovers swill barrels in the rear of hostel- 
ries and day by day fills up to full capacity, 
leaving his master to wonder why “Sport” 
has such a poor appetite when food is prof- 
fered; for want of something better to do 
he gives rats his attention; aside of the 
sparrows, pigeons, and the neighboring chick- 
ens he never chances to see or smell a bird. 

There is many a young man, sportively in- 
clined and desirous of seeking recreation and 
relaxation from strenuous office life by going 
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on a hunting trip when the open season on 
game comes around. Of course he needs a 
dog, and he scans the advertising pages of 
the sportsmen’s papers and magazines. Cor- 
respondence about the dog in view is soon 
dropped because the trainer asks one hundred 
dollars, which seems entirely too high a price 
for any dog. To give his pup some prelim- 
inary training at home during the close sea- 
son the novice deemed out of the question 
because his time had been too much occupied, 
as he supposed, hence he trusts to luck and 
takes the dog he reared in town and seeks 
field and forest in quest of game. 

Whew! how “Sport” gets frightened when 
in his mad rush he chances to flush a covey, 
tucks in his caudal appendage, and seeks ref- 
uge under the buggy; poor doggy shivers from 
the fright the report of the gun gave him; 
following at heel is all the dog will do now, 
and disgusted, disappvuinted, and dejected, our 
friend returns to town. Another bird dog 
can be seen advertised for sale “cheap.” 

Young sportsmen, do not commit such a 
folly. There is no need of expending large 
sums for so-called trained dogs—if you have 
the “will” all will be clear sailing by merely 
proceeding in sensible manner along approved 
lines. 


THE QUESTION BOX 

N. B. F., Del Norte, Col—My dog has a 
small goiter, is in good condition otherwise, 
and past a year old. Should I try to remove 
it, and if so, how can it be done? 

Answer :—If goiter, clip the hair and apply 
twice daily tincture of iodine to affected por- 
tion. This must be continued for about a 
week till fully reduced. The enlargement 
may not be goiter, however, and in that case 
the mode of treatment must be radically dif- 
ferent. Especially young dogs get lumps on 
the neck which are often mistaken for goiter. 
If the enlargement is a lump or knot under 
the skin, hard, and can be moved up and 
down under the skin, then it is not goiter. 
When this lump has grown to size of pigeon’s 
or hen’s egg, it should be opened on under 
side to allow the contents—a blood-stained, 
watery mass—to drain off without much 
pressing, and kept open so long as it fills. 


T. O., Findlay, O.—Last July I sent to 
FIELD AND SrrREAM for that much-talked-of 
book, “The Amateur Trainer,’ and started 
training a pup I had just bought. It was 
my first attempt at dog training, but must 
say that I got along very well, and have to- 
day as fine a bird dog as could be desired, at 
a cost of just one dollar for training. The 
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dog, a setter fifteen months old, has one very 
bad habit, however, which 1 should like to 
overcome, and ask your advice. At every 
opportunity he rolls on his back in any ma- 
nure or dead thing that he comes across. 
Sometimes I do not see him do it, but the 
result is evident just the same. On my last 
hunting trip one day’s shooting was spoiled 
by him rolling in a vile carcass, and the 
stench on him was horrible. The water was 
too cold, so I feared taking to the creek to 
wash him. Rubbing with rags and brushing 
had but little effect, and so I just had to 
abandon the hunt for that day. Think of my 
disgust next day when the dog left me to run 
fully half a mile to wallow in the same mess 
and return to me in worse condition than he 
had been the previous day. Now, is there not 
a way to break a dog of this very annoymg 
habit ? 

Answer:—Rolling in filthy, stinking mat- 
ter at every opportunity is one of the in- 
explicable inherent peculiarities of all dogs, 
and there is not much to be done to break 
up the trait. Scolding, and even punishing 
when caught in the act usually has a tendency 
to make them desist; that only, however, 
when you are near at hand and he fears the 
reprimand or punishment. The best to be 
done in case of such an “accident” is to go 
to a dusty road, have the dog lie down and 
then pile dry dust all over him; let him rise 
and shake himself, then again cover him with 
dust, ete., till the stench has fully vanished. 


T. L. S., Nelson, I. T.—I have a pointer 
dog about two years old that has the habit 
of flushing the birds after pointing but a 
very few seconds. He does not give chase 
and just stands and looks after them. I 
bought this dog from a man who moved 
through here who said he had found the dog 
on the way, and it followed him, but as he 
cared nothing for a bird dog was glad to take 
five dollars for it. This dog hunts well and 
finds more birds than any dog I ever saw, 
and if I could only make him steady when 
pointing fifty dollars would be no induce- 
ment to part with him. He does not seem 
to know any commands or obey any at all, 
but hunts all right and has a fine nose. Can 
he be made steady? 

Answer: — Certainly — needs but a little 
training if steadying is all that you desire. 
Putting through the course of yard training 
as per “The Amateur Trainer” would be the 
proper thing to do, however, as then obedi- 
ence to orders would be the result. To merely 
stop flushing and hold point longer proceed 
thus:—Put the force collar on him with a 
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twenty-foot one-fourth-inch rope trailing, and 
let him hunt and come to point; you now 
come up quickly and fasten end of cord to 
some object; he makes the usual spring to 
flush, and as he reaches end of cord gets 
tripped up and turned heels over head and 
made to wonder where the lightning came 
from that stuck him in the neck, look sheep- 
ishly, and, probably, sit upon his haunches for 
a few moments. Meanwhile you repeat over 
and over “steady” and then order on. Repeat 
once more at first opportunity—usually once 
well done effects a permanent cure. 


W. E., Duluth, Minn.—I have a water 
spaniel bitch fifteen months old who has had 
a bad case of distemper and is just recover- 
ing. In the hindparts she seems weak and 
her head is held to one side, is not stiff, but 
it gives her pain to bend to other side. Now, 
what I would like to know is will it be all 
vight to breed her when coming in season, 
which will soon come around? I think she 
will not amount to much for work in water 
henceforth, but would like to get a litter of 
pups from her. 

Answer :-—It is not probable that she will 
come in heat while in that condition, but 
eveh in that event breeding should be left 
out of the question because a litter of such an 
animal would not be worth raising although 
sired by a healthy dog. If fully recovered 
and in best of health and condition at subse- 
quent heat, the offspring should be all right; 
breeding while ailing in any manner must 
naturally result in failure. 


F. C. R., St. Paul, Minn.—I have an Eng- 
lish water spaniel fifteen months old who will 
not pick up a duck, but will take most any- 
thing else and then refuse to let go of it. 
Can vou tell me what the trouble is and what 
etn be done to make him retrieve properly? 
This dog is not gun-shy and seems to hunt 
well, but I fail to make him fetch game to me. 

Answer:—Doubtless he lacks training—is 
just hunted and expected to perform in a busi- 





nesslike manner without preliminary train- 
ing. ‘he simple thing to do is to put him 
through the course of yard training as per 
“live Amateur Trainer.” As the dog already 
knows what is wanted, but merely refuses to 
obey orders, it will require but little time to 
make him quite subservient and obedient 
every way. 


M. L. I., St. Louis, Mo.—Can you advise 
me as to my dog—a pointer, and nearly two 
years old. Was raised in the city, mostly 
kept in the house and shared the company 
of our children. I took him along on a trip 
to the country lately, where I went to see a 
patient, and thought it a good chance to see 
what the dog would do on quail. I walked 
up several broods (some were quite young. 
and small birds for so late in season), but 
“Pat” gave them no attention aside from get- 
ting scared when the birds took wing. I re- 
mained out for two hours, and the dog had 
plenty of chance to hunt and point the birds 
if so inclined—but not once did he make an 
effort, and I gave up in disgust. Should he 
net have taken to hunting and pointing in- 
stinctively ? 

Answer:—A dog brought up in the city 
and kept in the house most of the time, and 
treated as a pet for the children to play with, 
should not be expected to show much, if any, 
inclination to hunt for and point birds in the 
woods, when he had never seen or scented a 
bird before, or had a chance to develop his 
natural instincts. No matter of what high- 
class hunting dogs he is a descendant, hunt- 
ing instinct must be aroused and developed 
before it can be expected to exist in any in- 
dividual. It is not too late to do this. If 
sent to a trainer, and there allowed to follow 
other dogs afield so as to make observations, 
he will soon brighten up and get enthusiastic 
himself, so that preliminary training (yard 
training) can begin, and later on he may be 
worked to the gun in a practical manner. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
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A suggestive sign of the times is the growth 
of interest in sportsmen’s literature —a 
growth most 

POPULARITY OF marvelous to 
SPORTSMEN’S JOURNALS those inti- 
mately con- 

nected with it, and who have noted its each 
step of advancement toward popular favor. 
The history of this branch of journalism, so 
far as it relates to our own country, is prac- 
tically covered by a third of a century. Eng- 
land had journals devoted to sports at a date 
prior to the early ’70s, and the old “Spirit of 
the Times”—the first American periodical of 
this class—patterned after them, by attempt- 
ing to cover all branches of sport and grant- 
ing the majority of them more space than 
was given totherod and gun. The distinction 
had not then been drawn between “sports” 
and “sportsmen,” and to the average mind 
either term implied something diametrically 
opposed to respectability. The hunter or fish- 
erman might not be a gambler and a cheat, 
but he was most assuredly “shiftless’” and 
wasteful of time and opportunity. The pur- 
chase of an expensive gun marked him as a 
hopeless spendthrift, and there was nothing 
too censorious or contemptuous to say about 
his paying ten dollars for a dog. The first 
sportsmen’s journals circulated almost ex- 
clusively in the cities and larger towns, and 
their warmest supporters were undoubtedly 
the professional followers of the turf. It was 
believed that a publication without its racing 
department would be foredoomed to certain 
and early failure, and it required considerable 
nerve upon the part of such men as Hallock 
and Rowe to undertake proving this theory 
fallacious. To what extent success awaited 
upon their efforts the present generation of 
sportsmen need not be told. We can well re- 
member, after the lapse of twenty-three years, 
how we were impressed by the first copy of 
the “American Field,” which accidentally 
came into our hands. The publication, though 
in its infancy, was then at its best, for it 
was conducted by a true sportsman who had 
the best interests of sportsmanship at heart, 


and who had drawn to his assistance a coterie 
of brilliant contributors, all of whom, practi- 
cally without exception, have won with their 
pens a national reputation. They wrote of 
field sports, not as paid space-fillers, but be- 
cause the subject engrossed them, body and 
soul; wrote easily and entertainingly, be- 
cause their material was drawn from a rich 
storehouse of personal experience. 

There is a subtle charm about this class of 
literature to which every sportsman’s heart 
must respond. The field for it, though at first 
thought it may appear limited, is practically 
illimitable. Every year witnesses the birth of 
some new publication devoted wholly or in 
part to hunting and fishing, and not one of 
them has ever failed through lack of readers. 
It is easier to-day to secure subscribers for a 
sportsman’s magazine than for any of the 
standard literary monthlies. Our most prom- 
inent professional men—the world’s leaders 
in thought and achievement—deem it an 
honor to be included among their contribu- 
tors, for it has come to be understood that 
sportsmen and gentlemen are synonymous 
terms to this extent that “sportsmanship” 
implies unwavering honesty between man and 
man, a thorough respect for the rights of all, 
obedience to the law, and to a code of courtesy 
as exacting as that of the old chivalric days. 


Why any human being should allow the 
blood-lust to so far master him that from a 
concealed point of 
AN UNFORTUNATE vantage he should 
PIECE OF .BUTCHERY deliberately 
butcher four no- 
ble specimens of a fast-disappearing species, is 
certainly as much of a wonder as the deed, 
below recorded, is an outrage. We say noth- 
ing of the fact that it was done in violation 
of law; the important thing seems to us 
that it was done in violation of the ordinary 
dictates of humanity and decency. Death is 
a grim thing at best; useless death is ap- 
palling. 
The following comes to us from the North- 
west: 
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“The young man is one of the best hunters 
of Emory, Mont., if he is only a boy. One 
day last month he left home, telling his 
parents he intended tracking a deer, and the 
story of his experience, as he told it, is most 
interesting. He had a bird dog with him, and 
before going very far got on the trail of a 
deer, which he followed. After going some 
little distance the dog ran under a low ever- 
green covered with snow, and the snow fell all 
over the dog. He was wearing a collar, and 
when he shook himself the ring in the collar 
rattled so that it scared the deer, which was 
only a short distance away, and it ran. 


“From his experience in deer hunting the 
boy knew it was little use to follow the ani- 
mal, so he abandoned the trail and soon found 
where another buck was prowling through the 
timber. He followed the track for a little 
way and soon a sound unlike any other he 
had ever heard in the timber came to him. 
Ile knew it was game of some kind, but he 
did not know what kind, so he carefully 
climbed to the top of the range and, looking 
over into a little glade, he saw an old bull 
elk with two eows, the male bugling for the 
rest of the herd. The boy had his gun to his 
shoulder and a bead on the bull, but he 
dropped the rifle in an instant in dismay, for 
from all quarters of the timber came female 
elk, answering the call of the male. There 
were twenty-five of the animals in the herd 
finally, and he began shooting. The first shot 
brought down the bull and then three cows 
were killed in their tracks. The boy shot 
twice more after the herd started to run, but 
he did not see any drop and he concluded he 
had not hit them severely enough to kill them. 
Then he dressed the elk and returned to 
Emory. There he secured the aid of a wood 
contractor who had teams at work, and who 
consented to go with him to bring in the 
meat. 


“The next day the two went after the game 
and took a wagon as far as they could, 
snaking the elk the rest of the way with a 
team and the doubletrees. In the meantime 
two men who were hunting in the same neigh- 
borhood, found the trail where the elk had 
been dragged down the mountain side, and 
they followed it, coming on the contractor 
and the boy just as they were loading the 
meat on the wagon. It is against the law to 
kill more than one elk during a season and 
the four agreed to keep the matter of the 
killing 9 seeret, each man taking an elk and 
claiming he had killed it. This was the story 
told in Emory and it was generally be- 
lieved.” 
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The Zoological Society requests the Legis- 
lature to prohibit the use of ‘‘automatic shot- 
guns” in hunting birds or other game. There 
need be no hesitation in passing such a law. 
Birds and small game will be soon enough 
exterminated without turning Gatlings on 
them. If the spoilers of the wild could have 
their way, how long would it be before the 
most beautiful of states became a desert— 
treeless, songless, uninhabitable?—‘‘New York 
Evening World.” 


Guns, old and new, in the hands of hood- 
lums, may make a territory songless, but it 
is the owner of the factory, the mill, the 
tannery, the power plant, the gas house, and 
the oil and acid station, not the gun or gun- 
ner, that makes the country “songless, tree- 
less, and uninhabitable.” 

The dollar-hunter is the spoiler, not the 
bird-huntes. The gun does not make the man, 
and the real sportsman is not among the 
spoilers. He, more than any other class 
of men, has kept our game from being 
exterminated. 

The real destroyers are the very men who 
are not sportsmen. They are of several 
classes—the market supplier, the ignorant 
alien who dynamites and nets birds, fishes, 
and small quadruped game; the wanton sum- 
mer-vacation idiot who aspires most to ste 
his name in print and to have his picture 
taken with his oft-illegal mess; the fashion- 
able woman who is decorated from head to 
foot with the fur and feathers of our rarest 
species; and, worst of all, the owners of mills 
and factories, who destroy not alone the birds 
and fishes but their very habitat. 

Some years ago, in a Pennsylvania town, 
a highly-respected citizen was bitterly op- 
posed to fishing. He claimed it was cruel, 
and he wanted laws to apprehend the angler. 
His wife, the daughter of a noted fly fisher- 
man, called his attention to the fact that his 
sawmill refuse had killed all the trout in 
the Bushkill for miles below his property. 
The “merciful” citizen suddenly ceased his 
crueliy talk, but he kept on killing trout 
with his sawdust until a local anglers’ club 
that had tried in vain to breed trout as fast 
as the spoiler destroyed them, had him 
arrested. 

The old hypocrite thought it cruel for the 
angler who was responsible for stocking the 
stream to creel a few specimens for his table, 
but he was willing to sacrifice the whole 
river for a few greedy dollars. 


Men with guns do kill birds, often too great 
a number, but the sportsman is never guilty 
of wanton slaughter, and the angler often 
breeds far more fishes than he creels. 














Our readers will no doubt have noticed 
that Unkel David’s letter does not occupy 
its usual place in this number. We did not 
hear from the dear old gentleman until just 
as we were going to press, when we received 
the letter printed below, which explains why 
he did not send in his usual “filosofy.” We 
hope, however, that he will be on his feet 
again in time to give us the benefit of his 
bright humor and sharp wit in his usual 
letter in the March number. 


Hosspittul, Jan. 10. 
DeRE FELDE & STREME: 

I spose you will be wurried at the extreem 
littleness of this eepistol, but I have fownd 
owt that with sum men extreem maishures 
air shure a waist of strenth & as a konsequens 
I am not fealing mutch lik writing. It only 
goes toe pruve that you kin kill moar mice 
with a trap then you kin with a telegraft 
pole. I tried a klub whitch I have fownd 
as afecktive as the uther & the next time I 
use a klub I will not use it, I will use dip- 
plomaisie. It was a BIGG man with a shavin 
masheen that giv me my phate. I toald him 
toe giv us a fool paige advertisement sumthin 
lik this: “Shavin by lektrissity wile you 
wate,” but he sed he was affrade if he ad- 
vertissed he would get toe mutch buisness 
and could not fill awl the orders, therebye 
loosing muny. I tried toe konvins him with 
my noo kane Sar Ann gav me for Krismus 
& wen | woak up I was ded. Or at leest | 
thot I was. I can’t fine ennythin abaout 
hosspittul ekspenses in my kontrak. Doo | 
pay for them oar doo you? If I pay for 
them I doant; and Sar Ann and yore Unkel 
David will beetween supper and wat 
comes after. 


leev 


Yores trulie, 
UNKEL DAvIpD. 

P. S.—I wood have tried toe make a ad- 
vertising deel at the hosspittul but I could 
not stend off and make a bluff. I will have 
toe stop now caws it makes my fais hurt toe 
rite. 

P. S—I have maide awl the dokters and 
nusses subskribe, prettie good wen my hands 


MAN _TO 
MAN 





and fais was tide, hay? 
word under seperat kover. 
in this envlup. 


Chek will goe fore- 


Too big toe goe 


The current installment of Mr. Francis H. 
Buzzacott’s stories of North Pole explora- 
tion will be found of great interest to those 
who have followed Mr. Buzzacott’s work in 
the past. The next chapter, which will ap- 
pear in the March number, will be found 
by far the best instalment of the series thus 
far. It will be well illustrated with pic- 
tures taken by the author, and will be a 
worthy successor of the articles already pub- 
lished. Other chapters will treat of the “De- 
tails of Outfitting a Polar Expedition,” “Life 
of the Laplanders,” “Hunting in the Arctic 
Regions,” “Whaling in the Polar Oceans,” 


“Hardships and Midwinter Life of Ex- 
plorers,” ete., ete. The author of this inter- 
esting series of articles, Mr. Francis H. 


3uzzacott, has made no less than four trips 
to the Arctic and Antarctic Regions aside 
from expeditions into South Africa and other 
countries. His services have been called 
into play several times by the United States 
Government, and more recently by Mr. Wal- 
ter Wellman. He is the author of the 
“Sportsman’s Guide,” or encyclopedia, which 
is mentioned in our advertising pages—a 
book meeting with a wide sale and highly 
recommended by many noted authorities. 
“Constant Improvement” is the motto of 
FIELD AND STREAM. We are never satisfied 
with “good enough,” but are always striv- 
ing to make each succeeding better 
than the one before. We believe our read- 
ers have come to know this, so that extended 
announcements of future issues are not nec- 
essary. Nevertheless, when we feel we have 
something particularly good to offer in the 
near future, we are so glad that we take 
this opportunity of announcing that our old 
friend, Mr. B. W.. Mitchell, whose work in 
the past has been so enjoyed by the great 
FIELD AND STREAM family, is again to be 
with us with a series of articles describing 


” 


issue 
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a delightful trip which he took the past sea- 
son in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, be- 
ginning in tne March number with the first 


instalment entitled “Chasing the Spring- 
time.” In this series Mr. Mitchell has quite 


come up to his well-known reputation. 

One of the other strong features of the 
March number will be an article by Mr. 
Samuel G. Camp, in which he tells “About 
the Brown Trout” in a way that will deeply 
interest everyone with trouting proclivities, 
whether as a successful angler or from the 
fish culturist’s standpoint. 


The spirt of competition is undoubtedly in- 
herent in every American, and it is this spirit 
that keeps our country advancing in every 
line of endeavor. To forward competition in 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





rifle shooting, the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company have offered one of the most 
pleasing cups that we have ever had the 
pleasure of viewing. It is a large silver cup, 
made by the American Britannia Company, of 
New York, with the inscription “Winchester 
.22 Calibre Rapid Fire Trophy,” handsomely 
engraved upon it. The handles are of origi- 
nal and unique design, being made of rough 
stag horn, artistically arranged to form very 
beautiful and out-of-the-common lifters for a 
trophy of this kind. It is remarkable how 
few shooting trophies are appropriate. Ath- 
letic and other prizes are usually made to 
coincide with the events for which they are 
presented, but there are few concerns who 
make it a point to supply proper and ap- 
propriate cups and prizes for any and all oc- 
As a welcome relief from the usual 
thing, the people who made this cup have 
never been “up a stump” to supply a good 
trophy for every occasion. 


casions, 


There is nothing which brings such delight 
to the sportsman’s heart as the landing of a 
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big fish, such as a muskellunge, tuna or tar 
pon, hindrance to the realiza 
tion of the hope that lurks in our hearts in 
regard to these big fish is the expense attach- 
ed. To secure a tarpon one must spend a 
large amount of time and money in its pur- 
suit, and then there is no guarantee that the 
fish will be forthcoming in the end. 

Mr. Leon F. Douglass, Vice-President of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, of Cam- 
den, N. J., who is well-known as an ardent 
sportsman, tells in this number of FreELD AND 
STREAM of his discovery of a new. tarpon 
fishing ground near Miami, Florida, answer- 
ing the questions of “how, when and where,” 
and once and for all placing the sport hereto- 
fore reserved for the “criminally rich,” with- 
in reasonable reach. 

Mr. D8uglass is now in California follow- 
ing his piscatorial bent and he has promised 
us another article, together with a number 
of very remarkable photographs showing the 
details of tarpon fishing, which will appear 
in a coming number of FIELD AND STREAM. 


The greatest 


There are two ways of protecting game. 
One way is to protect it during the whole or 
a part of the year from being killed by 
men; the other way is to protect one species 
of animal from its natural enemies in the ani- 
mal kingdom. If one wished to preserve and 
propagate mice, one would destroy the cats, 
and so on. So when we wish to protect deer 
it is not only necessary to keep down as far 
as possible the killing of them by sportsmen, 
but also to protect them from their natural 
enemies, the wolves. 

In pursuance of this idea, and also to af- 
ford a good time to a large number of sports- 
men, Mr. L. O. Armstrong, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has organized two timber 
wolf hunts; one of which takes place on 
January 21st, in the Province of Quebec, the 
other of which will be held on February 9th. 
in the Province of Ontario. A full account of 
one or both of these hunts will appear in a 
future number of FIELD AND STREAM. 

The hunt of February 9th will start from 
Desbarats, Ont., and make a systematic on- 
slaught on the wolves of Ontario. It will be 
participated in by sportsmen from all over 
Canada and the United States, and a large 
number of wolves will undoubtedly be killed. 
Full information concerning the hunt, to- 
gether with particulars in regard to expense, 
etec., may be had on application to Mr. L. O. 
Armstrong, Colonization Agent, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Mortreal, Can. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


The long winter evenings are again with 
us, and instead of sitting down in comfort- 
able idleness before the fire in the time-hon- 
ored way, why not “get busy” and build your- 
self the boat you have been looking forward 
to for so many years? The reason is_be- 
cause you don’t know how, isn’t it? We 
thought so. Well, write to-day to the Brooks 
Boat Manufacturing o., 801 Ship Street, Bay 
City, Michigan, and say we told you so. They 
will not only tell you, but also show you 
how to build any kind of a boat you ever saw 
-or heard of, and some you never heard of. 
Don’t delay! Write to-day. 


Where we meet ten sportsmen who: have 
scoured the wilds of the West, the woods 
of Canada, and the swamps of Florida, in 
search of game, we do not strike one who 
has penetrated into Mexico. We have long 
wondered at this fact, and it has finally led 
us to secure, after much trouble, the article 
entitled “Mexican Small Game,” by Mr. Ar 
thur D. Temple, published in this number. 
Mr. Temple has spent over twenty-five years 
in that delightful country and his article con- 
tains undoubtedly the most authoritative in- 
formation on the subject that has ever been 
published. At this, the Winter season, when 
there is little opportunity for sport at home, 
it is indeed encouraging to hear of a new 
plentifully supplied country at our feet, 
where one can go and return with that full- 
ness of heart and freshness of spirit that 
are the inevitable results of a successful hunt- 
ing trip. The Rio Grande, Sierra Madre, 
and Pacific Railroad opens up a near way to 
this greatest of game fields, where one can 
indulge his hunting and fishing proclivities to 
his heart’s content. By writing to W. F. 
O’Donnell, El Paso, Texas, you can get all 
necessary information about that part of 
Mexico, which is most easily reached and 
affords really wonderful sport. 


Every year Winter trips to the South and 
Cuba are becoming more popular, and de- 
servedly so. There is nothing more healthful 
for the tired-out Northerner than a Winter 
trip away from the colds, chilblains, and all 
the other discomforts of the much-honored 
“old-fashioned” winter. The main drawback 
to a great many has been the great cost of 
transportation. A new steamship line has 
just commenced operation, whose low rates 
and excellent service ought to recommend 
it to a large number of our friends who 
have heretofore been unable to enjoy the 
benefits of a sojourn in the South. An in- 
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quiry to the Brunswick Steamship Com- 
pany, 32 T Broadway, New York City, men- 
tioning FIELD AND STREAM will bring full 
information in regard to rates, ete. 


A CALENDAR WORTH SENDING FOR 
The Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, 
O., in accordance with its usual custom, has 


PETERS 


**Sun up and Dad’s finished milkin’ reckon Tl ge! 
licked.”’ 

issued a lithographed calendar for 1907. The 

black-and-white reproduction here shown, 


gives but an idea of the attractiveness of the 
original, which is in beautiful colors and 
large size (14 x 27 inches). It is not merely 
a picture, however, for it has a story to tell, 
of a boy who has stolen off in the early morn- 


ing with his father’s shot-gun, and comes 
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home at sunrise with two fine wild geese, 
his boyish satisfaction in no wise lessened 
by the impending parental displeasure. It 
has already proven to be a very popular ad- 
vertisement for an equally popular line of 
goods. It will be sent to any address upon 
mention of FIELD AND STREAM and receipt of 
ten cents in coin to cover price of mailing. 


Of late years it has been the object of 
the great country-home building class, and 
also of country and golf clubs to find some- 
thing quaint, homelike and new. When 
mission furniture first became popular there 
was one great drawback to its use in these 
homes and clubs; and that was, that the 
piano, which forms an indispensable adjunct 
in the “living room” of every country home, 
and in the rooms of every club, could not be 
secured in artistic harmony with the rest of 
the furnishings. What so incongruous as a 
room or club-house furnished throughout 
with the charmingly simple mission furniture, 
with a piano of the usual style placed in the 
prominent position that such an instrument 
always occupies! It remained for one of the 
oldest and most reliable piano makers in the 
country to solve the difficulty, and supply 
the ever increasing demand by manufacturing 
a mission piano. It is in every respect a 
beautiful instrument—both from an artistic 
and a musical standpoint—and anyone who 
has furnished, or is contemplating furnishing 
a home in this style, will find it well worth 
his while to send to Ernest Gabler & Bro., 
465 Whitlock avenue, New York, for their 
new booklet describing in detail all the styles 
they are placing on the market. Mention of 
FIELD AND StREAM will secure immediate at- 
tention. 





It was not our intention to say anything 
further this month about the series of wild 
animal cover designs that Paul Bransom is 
doing for us, and of which we are selling 
large size reproductions, suitable for fram- 
ing; but we have had such a large number 
of orders that we have been compelled to 
have another edition printed of the one that 
has already appeared, and to enlarge the 
editions of future drawings. In view of this 


fact, we believe it only fair to advise our 
readers that to avoid delay in securing these 
reproductions it will be necessary to get their 
orders in at the earliest possible moment. We 
are doing our best to supply the demand, but 
it has so far exceeded our expectations that 
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we find ourselves embarrassed to handle the 
orders. Let this warning be “a word to the 
wise,” and give us your order now for the 
whole series, thereby avoiding possible delay 
in the future. 


More than one good gun has been spoiled 
by being placed in a corner, or hung on a peg 
until its owner “gets time” to clean it. It is 
curious how many men will take the best of 
care of their rifle when in the woods, and then 
utterly forget to safeguard its condition while 
in disuse. The surest way to keep a gun in 
first-class condition is to keep it well soaked 
with Three-In-One oil. “Ask the man,” and 
if he hasn’t got it, write to the G. W. Cole 
Co., 13 Washington Life Building, New York 
City, and say you saw it in this magazine. 


The ingenuity of some of the brightest 
minds of the age seems concentrated on sup- 
plying the needs of the brotherhood of sports- 
men, and one of the latest results of their 
work is the Marble safety pocket axe with 
the folding pick. It is undoubtedly what the 
manufacturers claim for it:—‘‘the handiest 
tool a sportsman ever carried.” No one 
should fare forth to “rough it,” without first 
sending to the Marble Safety Axe Co., Glad- 
stone, Mich., for their catalogue. 


The large business of the Detroit Auto- 
Marine Engine Company, together with all its 
interests, has been taken over by the Ferro 
Machine and Foundry Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; who, with the largest plant in the 
country devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of marine engines, will place upon the 
market an auto-marine engine of distinguish- 
ed merit and quality, an engine that will 
stand for the highest achievement in design 
and mechanical construction, an engine that 
will be made of the best material throughout ; 
that will be built entirely from blue print to 
finished engines in one factory. It will be 
marketed under the trade name of “Ferro 
Auto-Marine Engine.” 

No doubt you have been looking around for 
that new gun you have promised yourself and 
you are in some doubt as to what make to 
get. Why not have a look at the “old re- 
liable” Parker before buying, or at least send 
for their catalogue to Parker Bros., 55 Cherry 
street, Meriden, Conn. 
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WINCHESTER 


MODEL 1907 SELF-LOADING RIFLE 


~ a The Gun That Shoots Through Steel.” 


351 CALIBER HIGH POWER 


This new rifle which has the thoroughly tried and satisfactory Winches- 
ter self-loading system, shoots a cartridge powerful enough for the largest 
game. It is a six shot take-down, handsome and symmetrical in outline 
and simple and strong in construction. There are no moving projections 
on the outside of the gun to catch in the clothing or tear the hands and 
no screws or pins to shake loose. This rifle is easily loaded and unloaded; 
easily shot with great rapidity; and easily taken down and cleaned. List 
price $28.00. The retail price is lower. Your dealer can show you one. 


Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., - - New HAvEN, CONN. 


















—7,_ ~4. POWDER OF STABILITY 


@ DEADSHOT SMOKELESS thoroughly meets the re- 
quirements of discriminating sportsmen. Branded with the 
name of a house whose goods are most favorably known, it 
will always be the powder of a “known quantity,”’ unsur- 
passed in any particular. Clean shooting, makes a perfect 
pattern, high velocity, safe, is unaffected by climate. 

@ Have your shells loaded with ‘DEAD SHOT SMOKE. 
LESS.”’ Your dealer will gladly supply it. If you are in 
doubt write tous. Write to us anyway for booklet. 
AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, BOSTON, MASS. 

It never has and never will deteriorate. 





















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream — 
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The Zeelin Baby Featherweight Repeater. 





A new high-grade .2 


caliber repeating rifle which w eighs only 3 pounds 10 ounc es! 


But this gun is no toy. It is a new and iat. 
ness-like rifle. It combines all the good old ZZarlin 
features—solid top, side ejection and simple mech- 
anism — with the newer sliding forearm action 
which is so easy to work without spoiling the aim. 


The reduction of cost and weight is positively 
not at the expense of HZzr/ quality. ‘The high 
standard Marlin drop forgings are used in the 
breech block, frame and inside working parts. 
[he rifle has the pleasant ZZ balance. Both 
.22 short and .22 long-rifle cartridges can, by 
means of an extra carrier, be used in the same 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 
wonderful little rifle is given in cur 1906 Catalogue. 


3 Willow 


The Martin Firearms C., 


gun—a Martin feature which all rifle shooters 
greatly enjoy. 

The Harfn standard 
in the highest degree by the most careful boring 
and the deepest grooving, which last care gives 
the barrel about double the lite of the product 
of other rifle makers. 

Takea farlin oe on your fishing trip or to 
the summer*camp. Take one home to the farm or wher- 
ever your vacation finds you, and see what pleasure a good, 
light .22 caliber repeater can add to your outing. 

It is an ideal squirrel rifle and can be relied apon to get all 
the killing power there is out of any .22 cartridge in hunting 
any sort of small game. 


of accuracy is maiatained 


A complete description of this 
Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


Street, New Haven, Conn. 
































I. Hi Hanks, THE GUIDE: 
hum.” 


Mr. Buck Fevre: ‘“‘I feel so nervous.” 


‘There’s yer chance, 


Mister, ter git a fine pair of antlers fer yur front hall, ter 





CAMP SUPPLIES 


The camp supplies, to be complete, should include 
Borden's Malted Milk, all of which contain substantial nourisnment 
and supply every milk or cream requirement. 


1 


ss Brand Evaporated Milk and 
in compact form 


3orden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, Peer- 
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in Field and Stream 
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PRIZE CUPS 




















‘ 
| 
! 
: 
- . . . 
i Sterling Silver, Gold and Silver Plate 
SPECIAL DESIGNS ON APPLICATION 
HERE is no event, great or small, for which we 
« , HI 

cannot furnish prizes suitable to the occasion, 

fitting to the sport. Our splendid line of trophies 

comprises an immense variety of objects in solid silver 

and silver plate. Their diversity and wide range of 

prices meet the requirements equally of an interna- 

tional tournament or a whist party. 
T Meride T hy I I ate uns € e hundred 
listinctive designs, adapted to field and aquatic sporting events 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successe 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 26TH STREET 
Factory, Meripen, CONN 
¢. Canava Factory, Hami-ton, Ont. MapDison SguareE, NEW YORK 








NATIONAL SPORTSMAN’S 
SHOW 


¢ OPENS AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 


MARCH 1, 1907, CONTINUING TO MARCH og, 1907, INCLUSIVE 
(SUNDAY EXCEPTED) 


FOR ANY INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


J. A. H. DRESSEL, MANAGER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 























Please say you saw #t in Field and Stream 
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faflin & Rand 











“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS POWDER 


FOR SHOTGUNS 





The Only ‘Dense’ Powder Made in 
America 





Gives Regular Results in Any Standard Load. 
Always the Same in Any Climate. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Smith Gun won the GRAND AMERI- 


y \ 
* CAN HANDICAP 1902-1906. aN 


The Smith AUTOMATIC EJECTOR fitted *: 
with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER won ‘* 
the GRAND EASTERN HANDICAP in 
Philadelphia. 
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You can’t miss them with a Smith. 
Send for Art Catalogue 
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FULTON, N. Y. 
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LEFEVER GUNS 


POSITIVELY CANNOT SHOOT LOOSE 


win 





PROOF If after years of usage the gun shows any signs of wear, by simply 


turning slightly to the right compensating screw ‘‘F’’ shown above, the action becomes as 
tight as when the gun first left our fac tory. Let us send you our 1907 catalogue describing 
the mz any advantages of the Lefever over other guns. 


1907 Catalogue F Free on request. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y., v.s. A. 











DO YOU SHOOT? 


Then Why Not 
Shoot 
THE PARKER? 














THE PARKER 
Has the Only 
Perfect Ejector 








The OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN is as perfect as money and 


brains can make it. If you are interested, send for catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., 55 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


New York Salesrooms: 32 Warren Street 











“a ~~ Glass Eyes' 








‘ 
for Birds and Animals ww te line of 
| oy °RMISTS’ SUPPLIES. Write for price 

st No. 51. | 








MORRIS CANOES 


BaF et nas cee tied Fest Guase:| | in safe models. Fine finish, unequalled dur- 


Specimens Mounted True to Life | 
ou. Our work was awarded First GRAND 
1ZE and nine gold medals at Lewis-Clark! 
Exposition. Reasonable prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for price lists. 





ability. Catalog tree, 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 














THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 73 Farnam Street, Omaba, Neb.) 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


Cor. Bowdoin St., Opp. State House 
BOSTON, MASS. 











This hotel is new and absolutely fire 
proof; even the floors are of stone, noth- 
ing wood but the doors 

We offer you the following rates: 
Rooms with hot and cold water and free 
public bath $1 and $1 soaday. Rooms 
with private bath $1.50 and $2 a day. 
Will make a weekly rate for rooms with 
hot and cold water of $6 to $8: with 
private bath $9 to $10. Suites of two 
rooms with baths, $14 to $22. 

STORER F. CRAFTS, 
Manager. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 





FOR TWO 


GUARANTEED Years 


will buy the only natural, never failing and 
practically indestructible cigar, cigarette and 
F pipe lighter ever invented. There is nothing to 


get out of order. No oil—no chemicals of any 

kind. Simply a charred wick, cube of flint, steel 

wheel and lever to produce friction. When the 
flint sparking cube or wick is consumed, it can be replaced 
at trifling cost (cube 10 cts., wicks 25 cts. doz. ). 


The MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LICHTER 


LIGHTS CIGAR, CIGARETTE or PIPE any- 
where, at any time—in wind, rain or snow— 
on land or sea. THE HARDER If BLOWS—THE 
BRIGHTER IT GLOWS, It 


Fits the 
Vest Pocket 


like a match box —is always 
ready and never fails to work. 
Automobilists, 
Yachtsmen, 
Hunters, Golfers 
and all out-door smokers 
should) have a MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LIGHTER. Try one. If 
you don’t like it your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Buy from your dealer or we'll 
supply you, postpaid, if he will 
net. THustrated and descrip- 
tive circular tree on applica- 
tion, 


wero cee CIGAR 
LIGHTER MFG. CO. 






2-3 actual size—with side remov- 
Dept. 6 16 John St. ed, showing fuse in position to 
New York 


light cigar, , cigarette or pipe. 



































25c. BACH 
FOR YOUR DEN OR LIBRARY 


A series of twelve animal studies 
in colors, size 14x134, by 


PAUL BRANSOM 


The first two will be given free with a 
year’s subscription to FIELD and STREAM, 
America's Magazine or Sportsmen, 
37 West 21st Street, New York City 














Please say you saw 


26 Gramercy Park (20th St., near 4th Ave.) 


A new and elegantly appointed fire- 
proof hotel—American plan. The hotel 
faces the only private park in New 
York, a playground for the children 
away from every danger, 3 

Rates, $35 to $45 per week for Parlor. 
Bedroom and Bath for two persons, 
including meals and all attendance. 


Write for Booklet 
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can save 
the boat factory’s biz 
profit and the cost of labor, 
21,311 amateurs—many as 
inexperienced as you—built' 
boats last year by the Brooks 
System of exact size patterns and 
illustrated instructions. 
z Our Big Free 
Catalog gives com- 
plete information 
about building 
boats, all kindsand sizes—Canoes—Sail- 
boats—Rowboats and Launches—quotes 
prices on patterns—knock-down frames 
with patterns to finish and complete 
knock-down boats read y to put together. 
REDUCED PRICES. Patterns of all 
Rowboats and Canoes, $1.50 to $2.00. 
Launches and Sailboats, 20 ft. and un- 
der, $4 to $5. From 21 to 30 
ft., inclusive, $5 to $10. 
Our patterns and the ma- 
terials cost but a trifle com- 
pared with a factory built 
boat. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 
Don't fail to send for catalog. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Originators ofthe Pattern System of Boat Ruilc ding. 


802 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 


(F ormerly of Bay City, Mic! 








Three Dollars 
_- andEightyfive 
‘- cents, prepaid 


* Jet Black 
Warm 
F Soft, Srattne, Durable 


“ Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 

Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and women. 

Natural Black Galloway fur Coats and Re »bes, 
Black and Brown Frisian and Black DogSkin Coats. Elegant fur 
lined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian Marmot lining . collar 
of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer 
or other skins, and let us tan them for you, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, ‘‘and Crosby 
pays the freight."" We do robe, rug and coat making, also repair 
work, taxidermy and head mounting. Ve buy no hides, skins, 
raw furs orGinseng. Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. 

THE aes ~~ y FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
6 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 


THE CROSBY 
$3.85 





The Mascot Call 


“Brings in the Ducks” 


Has that rattling, raspy, natural duck sound that “Brings ’Em In.’ 

Hard rubber throughout, won ‘t chec k, crack or corrode —We guar- 
antee the MASCOT DUCK CALL to be the only one made that 
water and climate positively does not affect, or money refunded. 
Easily tuned by any < nateur, and after a few trials you can imitate 
instantly the cry of any duck. THE MASCOT CALL is so natural 
ducks are easily decoyed—that means a good day's shoot anda 
good bag. The Mascot is simply perfection. If your dealer or 
wholesaler cannot supply you, write us. Price, only $1.00 prepaid. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MULTI NOVELTY CO., 15 California Terrace, Chicago 


Please say you saw 
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Our Latest 





____ Mission Gun Cabinet 





The up-to-date sportsman will not 
allow his guns to be thrown around in 
the corner or in a dark closet. 

He keeps his outt in a modern gun 

cabinet where there’s a right place for 
everything from the rifle to the fish- 
hook, under lock and key—where it will 
look well and be well. 

Our new mission design combines 
grace, beauty and utility and appeals 
especially to people who prefer a plain, 
neat pattern without carving. 


Direct from Factory 


We market our output direct to the 
customer, thereby saving you fully one- 
third—the middleman's profit. 


We make cabinets from $17.50 to $48.00 
Send 2c Stamp jor Complete Catalog 





WEST END FURNITURE CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA., U. S. A. 
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Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe de signs. 

Men’s, sizes 6 to 11, $2.75; Ladies’ 
and Boys’, sizes 2 to 5,$2.253 
Youths’ and Misses’, sizes 11 
to1, $2.00; Children’s, sizes 
5to10,$1.50. Sent prepaid 
on receipt 0 Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. We also supply hand- 
some MOCCASIN SLIPPERS same materia] sizes and 
prices as above. They are artistic. sensible and the 
most comfo:table home foot coverings imaginable. 
Our “*WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES” have no super- 
ior asa hunting shoe. Send for free catalog to-day to 


Metz & Schloerb, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 






price 








Can You Shave? 
Rub a little ““3in One” 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
liable; draw razor blade 

tween thumb and finger 
moistened with “*3in One”; 
then strop. The razor cuts 
S 5 times as easy and clean; 
- holds the edge longer. “A 
—_ Jy 
7 


~ 


Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
generous trial bottle sent 
Write to-day. 








“ROD MAKING” 


This book explains how to make perfectly 
balanced and finished Bait Casting Rods, of 
Split Bamboo, Lancewood, Sethabara, and 
Greenhart, used in various Tournament Events 
and Fishing. It gives the correct dimensions 
and tapers and explains the secret of varnish. 
It contains the Standard Bait and Fly Casting 
Rules by which all Tournaments in the United 
States are conducted. Hundreds of Dollars ex- 
pense and years of experience—all for 25 cents in 


stamps. Write to-day. If not a sportsman 
yourself, get it for a friend who is. He will 
prize it highly. One would not part with the 


knowledge it contains for fifty times its cost. 

Get in line for the Greatest Sport on Earth! 

The World Tournament will be held in our City 

in August, 1907. Come and see us. 

BENJ. F. FLEGEL, Mfr. of Fine Fishing Tackle, 
131 Sixth Street, Racine, Wis. 











« Price, 8.00 


Spool 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
ee A 


Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast any other. 
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Be Your Own 


Taxidermist 


Why to mount and 
preserve the beautiful Birds, 
Animals and Game-heads you 
secure on your hunting trips? 
You can learn this wonderful art 
(so long kept secret), right in 
your own home during your 
spare time. You can save all 
of your best specimens, decorate 
your home, den, and office, and 
save Taxidermist’s bills, as well 
as make _ splendid profits by 
mounting for others and selling 
your specimens. You can now 


not learn 





Learn by Mail 


all branches of the art of Tax- 
idermy. Our course of lessons 
teaches you to mount, every kind 
of Bird or Animal, Head, Fish 
ete., also to tan skins and make 
beautiful robes and rugs. Latest 
and best methods, easily and 
quickly learned. Thousands of 
the leading sportsmen are mem- 
bers of our school and have 
learned Taxidermy successfully. 
They say that every hunter 
angier, or nature-lover should 
know this splendid art—that 
out-door sports and Taxidermy 
are inseparable—that they go 
hand in hand. Would you not 
like to know this fascinating and 
profitable business? 


We Can Teach You 


If you are a sportsman we 
urge you to investigate. Give 
the work your spare time for a 
few weeks and you will be a 
competent Taxidermist. You 
will be delighted with re- 
sults. 

May 
culars? 
today, 











the 
we send you 
Mail the 
and let 

about our school 
—by Sportsmen. 


interested. 
FRE —Our beautiful new 
catalog, copy of the 


Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of 
mounted game, and sample dip- 
loma, free to sportsmen. 

THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 

OF TAXIDERMY , 

. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 53 fe 
ar". 

¢° oy ” 
> ~F 308 


full parti- 
coupon now— 
us explain all 
for Sportsmen 
You will be 


(Street address on 








the Coupon.) $3 ~” > 
> Pos Sea 
Don’t fail to A gt Se 
mail the vy oF — ° 
Coupon A, wa ° 
TODAY. EF SCRE 
— : & o> . ~ 
S Sage. . 
s 49° ot oe es 
> Po 
FP BIS SF - 
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Write for catalogue of 
Motor Boats Row Boats | 
—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 








Mullins 
Pressed SteelBoats 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 

They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a lifeboat. The smooth, steel hull has bandsome lines, and glides through 
the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and 
safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out,or sink,and are elegant in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, and 
are superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped with 
Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so dependable that 
a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which 
makes them absolutely noiseless. Every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 

See exhibit N. ¥. Moter Boat Show, February 17-26. 


THE W.H. MULLINS CO., 127 Franklin St., SALEM, OHIO, 





























nor le. A revelation in boat construction. 
. ¢ weave. , FOLD 


KING RPOLDING CANVAS BOATS 
Are lighter and more durable t ‘ood. P neture-proof; —Redenry Bong 





UP INTO A PACKAGE. Hands. 
KING FOLDING 











-— w— 


16 Ft. Steel Launch with 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- H 
ate prices. All launches fitted with two ZHPEngine 
cycle reversing engines with speed con- 

rolling lever; simplest engine made; start 

without cranking, has oniy 8 moving pafts. 

Steel rowboats, $20.00. All boats fitted with 



















Starts without For your Row 
cranking; _ Roat, Sail Boat, 


5 
portionate 
no cams, Launch 10.000 an. 4 


pri- 
yiin- 



















valves, n ders and pis- ‘ entine 
springs or ee ee water-tight compartments; cannot sink; need 
sprockets Crank shaft uo boat house, We are the largest manufactur- 

Only 3 mx drop forged ers of pleasure boats in the world. fa 
ing parts, Send for testimonials, ster sizes ders filled day they are received. 

ey ° es ste Seah es sell direct to user, cutting out all middle- 


ady to ship A 
ae ae men’s profits. Free catalogue 


All bearings babhitted 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, ~ Send for FREE MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 
reac: 1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. CATALOGUE. | 


























Registered 


trate QE MOLT AO 


WHEN You BUY A CANOE 
See That It Bears This Name Plate 
**It guarantees to you correctness of models and quality.” 
All “Old Town Canoe” materials are carefully selected 
and applied by skilled workmen 
Models for every use. Prices, packed, $28 up. 
Write us now for free illustrated catalogue of canvas covered 
canoes,row-boats,and yacht tenders. Agenci l large cities 


esal 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO, 7! Middle St., Old Tewn, MAINE 













MARBLE’S § 


IMPROVED 
FRONT SIGHT § BROOKS’ NEW CURE 
















Broo Appliance New dis- FOR 
may be justly described as ‘ Jonderful. N. obnoxious 
a “‘Long Look Ahead * prings or pad Automatic Air UPTU 
Having no stem do obstruct the view when “holding Cushion Binds and draws the 


above, it gives a complete view of the object 
aimed at aud enables one to make accurate shots 
at any range Without stopping to adjust rear sight, 
It is exceptionally valuable for running shots and is ae S 
used for snap shooting by the most famous riflemen, vat. Dept: 20, 
Beads ot Ivory or Gold—1-16, 3-32, or 1-8 inch. SENT ON TRIAL 
The lustrous Pope’s Islana Gold bead instantly CATALOGUE FREI 
reflects the faintest rays of light and is clearly C.E. BROOKS, 3478 Brooks’ Bldg. MARSHALL, MICH 
discernibl> in the early dawn or evening twilight atoms ; 
—adding valuable moments to both ends of the ————_— - 
day and at the most favorable time for securing THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
Shots at big game. Price $1.00 at dealers, or direct. “ ‘. 
Mention model ana caliber All of Marble’s Extra Peo Joes ont ae —- eo 
Quality Specialties tor Sportsmen are described easy.” ae in oa" Giderent 
in 56-page, free catalog “C.” Styles, in either Bucktail or feather 


fly. Fo i nd trolling. A 
MARBLE SAFFTY AXE COMPANY eed str Taga Tg pe ang thy 


Gladstone, Mich. tandem, 35¢. 
SEND FOk CIRCULAR 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Indiana 


broken parts together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves). Nolym- 
phol No lies Durable, cheap. 
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PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Fishing Tackle 








has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
ali sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
that apglers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 
ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pfilueger’s Luminous 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
formation. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 











THE THRILL OF A GALLANT STRIKE— 


Not one of your leisurely catfish runs, but 
a bold, hungry, daredevil strike by one of 
the gamy sort—how it quickens your pulse! 

But you feel a trifle safer as to the out- 
come of the battle if the rod’s a “BRISTOL.” 

“BRISTOL’’—the original steel rod—is built 
now as ever of the finest steel, and built well. 
It has that willowy, “‘sensitive’’ feeling, and 
never fails to report instantly the maneuvers 
of your fish. Yet the strength back of the 
flexibility doesn’t diminish with hard service 

and the big anglers know it. That's 
“BRISTOL” merit. 

The Combination Reel and Handle is a 

, departure—with “BRISTOL” grace and 


that our name and trade-mark 
“RRISTOL” is on the reel seat—then it is 
the genuine rod, guaranteed for three years. 
Our beautiful catalogue showing rods for 
all fishing sent free on request. 
Beautijul 1907 calendar sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
silver. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 81 Horton St. 
Bristol, Conn, = U.S. A. 
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Size of Canvas 14x20 | 





Please say you saw it in 








A Great Opp ortuntty 






| Department, Fteld and Stream 
Publishing Co, 35 Wert, aust Strest, 








for 
Art- Loving Anglers 





mphaticall i 
painting of a ire small-mouth black bass 
ever pat on canvas! 

In response to innun 
have had th 
exact size and col 












Ts When framed it is 
impussible to tell it from the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00. 






PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 
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YORK 
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The — te Sportsmans Guide 


The most helpful and practical book ever written on sportsman’s affairs. 
544 pages, 1,000 illustratioas. ‘this book is heartily endorsed by Roosevelt, 
Cleveland and all great sportsmen who have read it. 

Sent postpaid, together witn a year’s subscription, renewal or extension 

of subscription to FieLp aNp Stream for $2.00. 


ADDRESS 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st St, NEW YORK 


AGENTS will find the above offer a great money maker. Almostsellsitself. Write for terms. 


























Order Ski and Toboggans Now 


We manufacture and sell them in the East, West and 
North. Our Styles Exactly Right. Prices the Lowest. 





Uncle Sam uses our Government Special Ski. Every Water Slide, Winter and Summer 
Resort knows of our Expert Patent Toboggans, 


WILD RICE SEED 


Fresh 1906 Crop. Now is the Time to Plant It. 
Any Quantity, 15 Cents Per Pound. 


Wild Rice for Eating wungeeas, any prepared, per "20 
pound ° C \ 

The place to be outfitted if you come to Minne »sota to hunt. 

The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House in the North- 
west. 





ESTABLISHED 18s5s—OVER 50 YEARS AGO. 


Ghe WM. R. BURKHARD CO. - St. Paul, Minnesota 

















YOUR NAME tne A and sent to DEEP BREATHING 


\. x0,00c firms a.l over the world so they can 
M send you Fre. sampues, Cataiogs Magazines, HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 
Books Papers, etc., ett. Send now to be in 
roc, BIG issue and geta BIG MAIL FREE A 64-page illustrated book on this vital subject 
and 3 nonths trial subscription to our BEAU- sent on receipt of 1c cents. Address 
NE witl t colors, 
i nag eee N The Mail 3 a Dept. P. Von Boeckmann, R.S.,917 Bristol Bidg., 500 5th Ave., N. ¥. 
G87 Kennedy, N. Y. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
it also. It is Antiseptic, and 











will prevent any of the skin | HONESTLY, did you ever get a bar-mixed cock- 
diseases often contracted. tail that was ever right to your taste? 
A positive relief for Chapped CLUB COCKTAILS are carefully measure-mixed, 
Hands, Chafing, and all afflictions not guessed at; made of finest liquors, aged 
ofthe skin. Removes all odor of perspira- in wood, mellow and of delicious aroma. 
tion. Get Mennen’s—the original. Sold To serve: strain through cracl ed ice. 
everywhere or mailed for 25c, Sample free. stewart " ob — pn bp heed 


Try Mennen‘s Violet (Borated) Taleum. and dealers everywhere. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. | G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
, | 
! 





Hartford New York London 
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II. Hr Hanks, tHe Guipe: ‘‘He couldn’t hit a barn door with that case of the rattles.” 
Mr. Buck Fevre: ‘‘Oh dear! I just can’t make this gun point the way I want it.” 











ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than the wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh “ 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 


i y i >, Washi ville, N. ¥- 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., New VoRe ciry  Vicvarts Esablished 20% { }iStmondsport, NY. 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 
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WHERE TO GO 


GUIDES, RESORTS CAMPS 


J. 











insertion. Numbers 
words. 
vertisements accepted for less than fifty cents. 
per inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 





Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for five cents a word for each 


Cash must accompany order. 
Display cards exceeding two inches at the rate of $3.75 








and initials count as 
No ad- 





Our purpose is to make these pages a directory of where to shoot and fish, how to get there and where 


to stop. 








SPORTSMAN’S RETREAT. 
Duck shooting. Batteries. Point shooting with 
live decovs on Shinnecock Bay. Guides. Apply to 
_— A. LANE, son of Wm. N. Lane, Good Ground, 


COMFORTABLE COUNTRY BOARD 


in famous Piedmont region. Quail, Rabbit, Squirrel 
and Wild Turkey shooting; trained dogs; competent 


guides. Fox hunting. C. & O. R’y. City refer- 
ences from former patrons. Aéacons W. CE. 
MONEY, Cismont, Virginia. 


QUAIL SHOOTING. 
WANTED—A few sportsmen to whom I may fur- 
nish board and shooting on five thousand acres. 
Dogs and horses supplied. Shooting exceptionally 
good. S. P. Stoney, Monks Corner, S 


MEXICO. 

SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS—Guide for hunt- 
ers, trappers and tourists. Trapping bears and 
lions a specialty. Address W. F. Stegall, Colonia 
Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mexico. 








Big Game Hunters 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


VISIT THE Sierra 
Madre 
Mountains 


MOUNTAIN LION, 


JAGUAR, BEAR, WOLF, PECCARY, 
DEER, FOX, WILD TURKEY 
arrots, Giant Ivory-bill 
Birds of 


Paradise and 





mall Game 


COMPETENT 


Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & 
Pacific R. R. The Direct Line 


W. T. O’DONNELL, 
General Passenger Agent, EL PASO, TEXAS 


GUIDES 




















GREEN POINT DUCK MARSHES, 


Combahee River, S. C., for lease or sale. Quali 
shooting adjoining high lands. Comfortably fur- 
nished winter home with 3.500 acres quail shooting, 
four miles ducking marshes along river. Medway 
River, S.C. SAM’L G. STONEY, Charleston, S. C. 


MOUNTAINS OF FLORIDA. 


Do you want to shoot deer, turkey, quail, snipe or a 
big alligator this winter—catch black bass weighing 
ten pounds and over, or pick oranges off the trees? 
If you do, better write at once for booklet telling 
about The Jolly Palms, Rooms are limited. C. H. 
STOKES, Mohawk, Lake Co., Florida. 


VIRGINIA RESORT. 


Having some 25,000 acres of exclusive shooting 
privileges, a number of trained quail, wild turkey 
and deer dogs. competent guides, first-class accom- 
modations and livery, I am offering to the sports- 
man accommodations. guides and trained dogs for 
the hunting of quail, wild turkey and deer, taking 
charge of every arrangement from their stepping 
off of train at my place to their departure from 
same. A few well-broken quail dogs for sale. 
a references given. Open season, Nov. 1 2 
1. For further information address DR, H. 
ATKINS. Boydton, Va 





HUNTING AND FISHING IN MONTANA 
If you want to have a successful hunting trip next fall, 
write to one of the most competent guides in the best big 
game country in Montana. Special rates to fishing and 
camping parties. Wm. J. Marshall, Ovando, Mont. 


THE HUNTER’S HOME 
Fine red-head, brant and goose shooting. Guides, batteries 
and blinds. Comfortable house, smoking room detached. 
Northern cooking. Apply W. H. Doxel, Prop., Ocracoke, 
N.C. 


SELECT ROD AND GUN CLUB, having cottage and lake 

preserve in mountains within 150 miles of New York, will 
admit to membership a few congenial and genuine sports- 
men. Address Secretary, Firip anp STREAM. 


PORT EATON’S LODGE 


Are you run down? Tf this is the case 


Do you need rest? 
Port Eaton is surrounded 


Port Eaton is the place for you. 
by the clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand 
boating, fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We have 
our own clam and oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. 
Only a limited number accommodated. Port Eaton will 
make a new man or woman out of you! Refer by permission 
to Fietp AND Stream. For particulars address E. Gar- 
ritson, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I 


| LAKE HECTER HOUSE, hunting, fishing, bathing. Health 


iest place in Florida. 


Harvey Bowen, Emporia, Fla. 
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The Most Delightful Cruise 
Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and agreeable 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 
flower-scented air is laden with health and happiness. 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S palatial steamers will 
carry you from New York to Porto Ricodirect,—going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at all the interesting places. 


Around 


Porto Rieo 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern ,—tliey give the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 
tions. (The boat is your hotel during the entire trip.) They combine speed, comfort and safety. 
All outside staterooms. Every accommodation which the ingenuity of man could devise. 

Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
return—$14o. Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP C0., 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Sqnare, N. Y. 12 Broadway, New York. 











merica’s STOP AT THE 
- New Princess Hotel 


Flower Garden wannar 
ATLANTIC CITY 





Mother Nature, Father Neptune and a} 
kindly climate all contribute their share | 
toward making California the ‘Golden 
State ''—a realm of perpetual summer. 





In a like manner, new equipment, appe- 
tizing meals, the lowest altitude and most | 
southerly route all contribute toward the; 
popularity of the Rock Island’s 


Golden State 
Limited 


No other train over any southern route 
to California can compare with it En- 
tirely new equipment this season—ele« 
tric-lighted Drawing-room and State-room 


























Pullmans, Mission-styie Diner and Buffet- “eA ; PR ar > 
Library-Observation Car. Club extended to the guests. American and European 
Plan. 
Send for Beautifully Illustrated || _ A BOOKLET will be gladly furnished upon ap- 
Descriptive Booklet. Rock | ——. . aia ae — 
| according to the locati , i 
JOHN SEBASTIAN | d | For any further information address 
Passenger Traffic Manager S an | CROWELL & COLLIER 


Rock Island Lines The Princess Hotel Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chicago 
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Now ts the time to plan your California trip, 

We invite your inquiries on the subject, and will 
lend you our full help to arrange all preliminaries. 

If you have never visited California you should 
write us for our beautifully illustrated book on the 
Golden State. 

It tells what California holds that is of special 
interest to you, the things you can do and see there, 
the opportunities for making a living on a small 
capital and under easy working conditions, and the 
marvelous variety of means for recreation. 

Three fast daily trains to California. The Overland 
Limited, Electric-Lighted, and the China & Japan Fast 
Mail via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line; the Los Angeles Limited, Electric-Lighted, via 
the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt 
Lake Route. Our booklets tell all about them. Write 
to any representative below. 

AGENCIES THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE: 











BOSTON, MASS., 300 Washington St. CLEVELAND, OHIO, 234 Superior St. DETROIT, MICH., 17 Campus Martius 


NEW YORK CITY, 461 Broadway. PITTSBURGH, PA., 504 Smithfield St. BUFFALO, N. Y., 301 Main St 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 436 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1020 Chestnut St. TORONTO, ONT., 2 East King St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 212 Clark St., City Ticket Office. MILWAUKEE, WIS., 99 Wisconsin St., City Ticket Office 
OL174 W.B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


FLORIDA 
CUBA 
SOUTH 









“CONSULT 
THE PURPLE 
FOLDER” 








/ FLORIDA’S 
¥$ FAMOUS TRAINS 


i 
AY 


aincaniateinRcnaeinatnt 
f* Y.& FLORIDA 
SPECIAL” 












S 
Offices ~ “FLORIDA & 
ATLANTIC = *,.\)) B\A\ WEST INDIAN 
COAST LINE & a 
NEW YORK 
Bway cor. 30th St. Ng 
BOSTON 
298 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


1019 Chestnut St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
601 Pennsylvania Av. 
BALTIMORE 
cor. Light & 


German Sts. 
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To Sunny Old 
World 


HAVANA | |... 


12 Day Round Trip 
from New York 


including all ex- 
$60 penses while 
on boat 
Allows 2 days in Havana 


Return good 6 months 
if desired 














Optional Trip to 







Jacksonville 
10 

LOWEST RATES 

EVER MADE < 
Finest Cooking Jt y 

Broad 5 = 
Promenade _ ‘ 

Decks SOE re, 

mg ‘ 

Luxurious =. Si 
Staterooms are \\ 2 





SPECIAL EXCURSION FROM 


New York 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
$37.00 


Includes Meals and Stateroom 
Berth. Proportionally low 
rates to all Florida points 
SAILINGS BI-MONTHLY 


Full information and 
tickets from 


GEO. F. TILTON, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Brunswick Steamship Co. 
( Bee Line ) 


32 T. Broadway, New York City 








Field and Stream 
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STRAIGHT AS A PLUMB LINE 


Ko Sy 
‘ = 


RICHMOND 


»PRALEIGH 


SOUTHERN 
PINES 


PINEHURST 


CAMDEN 
COLUMBIA 


SAVANNAH 


JACKSONVILLE 





‘PALM BEACHS 


MIAM! 3-. 


KEY WEST! _- 


HAVANA of 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 


WASHINGTON 


to the Winter Resorts o/ Ae 
CAROLI NAS AND FLORIDA 


Just Right 


The Climate in the Carolinas and 
Florida. 


The outdoor sports — Hunting, 


Fishing, Golf, Motoring, Sail- 
ing. 


Stop-over points en route. 
Hotels to suit the purse. 


Excursion tickets allowing stop- 
overs. On sale until April.30th. 
Limit May 31st. 


Quickest through train service via 
shortest route. 


The Seaboard Florida Limit- 
ed, electric lighted, all Pull- 
mans. Runs January 7th to 
April 7th, New York to St. 
Augustine. 


Two other high-class trains, with 
through Pullmans—a la carte 
dining cars 


For winter resort booklet or in- 
formation address offices follow- 
ing : 

Boston, 360 Washington St. 

New York, 1183 Broadway 

Philadelphia, 1433 Chestnut St. 

Baltimore, Continental Trust Bldg. 

Washington, 1421 Pa. Ave. 


Chas. B. Ryan 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Edw. F. Cost, 2d Vice-Pres. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
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A Summer Morning Scene on Great Peconic Bay, looking down from Liberty Heights 
} y £ 


“Every Dollar Invested in 


Liberty Heights, N. Y. 


To-day will be worth Ten Dollars in a few years. All of Long Island 
will soon be in New York City’s Limits.” 


These are the exact words of a wealthy New York real estate man, whose fortune was made in Long Island real 


NEW YORK CITY’S WONDERFUL GROWTH 

New York suburban real estate offers the greatest and best investment in the world to-day No other city or 
no other estment can compare with it 

With a population of over 4,000,000, and increasing at the rate of over 16,000 people a month, the city’s limits 
are being extended to what was only a few years ago miles out in the country 

Distance is measured bv minutes—not miles 

One Hundred ar ‘wenty-Fifth Street used to be a day’s journey to the city Now a business man, living mar 
miles beyond, can step into a subway train and go home to lunch if he desires t 
Mo f eigen menal growth has « > during the past ten years, with the completion of subways, elevate 
railroa Is, bridges, and now tunnels, to the nearest and naturai suburb of New York— Long Island 


ae MADE IN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
The enormous increase in population has brought a corresponding rise in rea! estate value Hundreds of sales 
are on record \ re investors have made from } ) 1 less than a year 
One t 
The 1 
To tra 
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ij oining Rix erhead, w1 


as fast as N 


the modern residential 


LIBERTY HUIGHTS 


Less than a month af we bought this tr uct we could have 
you cannot possibly lose on a lot at Liberty Height The prices wi 
think of a lot 25 x 100 feet, and 100 feet A mcng ea level, alon; a fine 
prices andeterms like thi 





1 it for three times the purchase price So that 











1 Lot, $35 $1 down, $4 monthly 3 $2 n, $6 monthly 
2 Lots, »°5 I ia 5 “3 4 7 
5 Lots, $145 $, down, § 
— , Sto extra Sold only wv adjoining lot 
per cent. discount for cash in 3c day 
Since we opened Liberty Heights a Company was formed in New York with a cash 2,500,000.00 to 
build an automobile driveway from New York to Liberty Heights-—an electric railroad veyed through 
our property, and the regular train service is constantly being Cccnepea Vhen these trans i improvements 
are completed the prices of lots will be double what they now are The price in effect now is our opening sale price, 


subject to advance witl hout notice 

eae ee SAFEGUARDS TO Rte pe money ee 
restnctions 1 
laires’ estates are all 


No intere 


1 keeping with the wealthy 















All lots a 
neighborl 
There 






















All improvem ts, gas, water, e are at the expense of the company In case you 
die before your lots ed to your heirs If you do not find everfthing exactly as represented, 
we will cheerfully 

Thi mpany id honorable business record regularly incorporate n New 
York, a capt yr trust company in New rh 

T ; guarantec anty & indew 1ity Co., of New York, a $1, > corporation 

There is absol l anywhere that can com} so many respects With our property 
evidence of thi largest number of 1 ve already been bought by York 
even before w Our free book, ew Treasure Island,” tells all about 
copy to-day, « ne and address on the margin of this a dollar 1 t« 
us to-day. T umber of lots at special price now ac If not entirely satisfied, 





your money will (Fizip & STREAM guarantees this 








The Liberty Heights Improvement Company 
COL. W. C. BROWN, President 


Suite 2005, 60 Wall St., New York Suite 305, Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
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Sporting and Country Properties for Sale 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for five cents a word for each insertion, payable 
strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. 

cepted for less than fifty cents. 

inserted at rate of $3.75 an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 


No advertisement ac- 
Display advertisements will be 











ST. LAWRENCE RIVER ISLAND. 


HOTEL or CLUB PROPERTY, on island at head 
of St. Lawrence. A famous headquarters for the 
best bass fishing grounds on the St. Lawrence 
river. Fine building, with three cottages, boat- 
house, icehouse, dock, etc., all in good repair; 
charming grove of fine timber; ten acres of ground. 
An ideal club property, or a splendid chance for a 
good hotel man. Buildings lighted by acetylene gas, 
furnished throughout, and complete equipment of 
bed and table linen, china, glass and silverware. 
Can be had at a bargain by prompt buyer. Ad- 
dress Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., King- 


ston. Ontario. : om 
COLORADO. 


The Divide Land and Cattle Co. has 1,000 acres 
under 5-pole fence, fifteen miles from Redstone, 
Colorado. Redstone has a casino, country club, 
and is the site of J. C. Osgood’s famous million dol- 
lar country estate; several men of wealth have 
shooting boxes and estates near the company’s 
holdings. The property is inside the Forest Re- 
serve, so will always have access and first use of 
the Forest Reserve free range of several hundred 
nillion of acres. Grass and wild grain grow on 
the reserve up to the horses’ saddle girths. No 
better plant could be found to raise cattle or polo 
ponies or fine horses, only two months’ feeding, a 
fine mountain stream bisects the property, six 
miles of stream enclosed in fence. Good buildings. 
cellars, well, springs, stables, etc., on property, and 
perfect climate. President Roosevelt camped last 
spring near the property. Government title guar- 
anteed. All the water that can be used. Superb 
views, old Ragged Mountain, where are abundance 
of Mountain Sheep, is just over the company’s 
holdings. Will sell for $30,000. Address M. . 
Charlton, Secretary, P. O. Box 281, Delta, Colorado. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Farm of 50 acres, with 500 feet of frontage on 
the Sound and Sound Avenue. On this property 
there is a very good set of farm buildings, and the 
land is mostly all under a high state of cultivation. 
Price, $12,500. Address D. E. G., care of FIELD 
AND STREAM. 








Sightly Long Island Farm. Would make grand ' 


shooting preserve. About 200 acres, 100 cleared, 
and the balance fine timber. This is a half mile 
from ra‘lroad station, and occupies some very high 
hills, which command a magnificent view of Long 
Island Sound. House of 10 rooms, barns and out- 
buildings. Water from well 200 feet deep is sup- 
plied by an engine. House is surrounded by a mag- 
nificent grove. Price, $200 an acre. Also have 
other desirable properties at bargain prices. For 
further particulars address Farm Bureau, Room 
1338, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


DO YOU THINK New York will stop growing in 
1908? The Astor Fortune was founded on New York 
land. With tunnels connecting the Long Island 
Railway with the New York Subway, the same op- 
portunity exists now. Lots on the north shore of 
Long Island, with complete modern improvements, 
15 minutes’ ride from the center of New York City, 
for a few hundred dollars, payable at 10 per cent. 
quarterly. Prospectus, etc., address BRUCE H. 
DELAMATER, care of FIELD AND STREAM. 


VIRGINIA. 


An ideal home for a sportsman within one and 
a half miles of President Roosevelt’s hunting home, 
“Pine Knot,”’ in Albemarle county, Virginia. The 
place contains 100 acres of land, half of which is 
cleared, the rest stocked with game. There is a 
house of six rooms, barn, ice-house, stables, etc. 
There is a grist- -mill on the property, in perfect re- 











pair, with a good business, and excellent water 





power. The place is excellently situated for a 
sportsman or a sporting club, as hunting riehte on 
thousands of acres could be easily secured. The 
property will advance rapidly in value in the next 
vear, and the man who buys it will make a good 
investment. Also several large acreage properties 
that would make ideal game preserves or shooting 
boxes. Address Plummer F. Jones, Avonia, Vir- 
ginia. 





3,500 ACRES in Lunenburg County, tweive miles 

from station, two sets of buildings, as gowd as 
new, two-story dwelling in good shape, numerous 
outbuildings; one of the best properties east of 
the Blue Ridge for a big hunting range; plenty of 
game of all sorts. Price, $35,000. Address L. E. B., 
care Field and Stream. 


’ FLORIDA. 


“ROYAL OAK,” 


the delightful country place of the late Thomas L. 
Harris at Mohawk, Lake Co., Florida, consisting 
of about one thousand acres of virgin pine forests 
filled with native game; several small lakes stocked 
with black bass. Boat house and boat. Modern 
house of 12 rooms, hot and cold water, two bath 
rooms, wide verandas—situated on a hill, one of the 
highest points in the State, overlooking Lake Juan- 
ita. Scenery and view from veranda unsurpassed in 
the South. The house is surrounded by beautiful 
grounds set with palms, orange and other fruit 
trees, and rare plants from many lands. For 
further particulars, write to C. H. Stokes, P. M., 
Mohawk, Florida. 


FLORIDA HOMES—Two good village houses— 
each with six lots, one with small peach and 
orange orchard, both overlooking Lake Minneola: 
the prettiest lake in the state; one for $1,300. the 
other for $1,000. Write for particulars to Cc. H. 
Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Florida. 


ORANGE GROVES—Two fine orange groves for 
sale cheap, both with bearing groves; good plas- 
tered, painted houses of seven rooms each, both 
with fine lake fronts, near nice towns. Good fish- 
ing and hunting. One at $3,500, the other $2,800. 
Write to C. H. Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Florida. 





GAME AND FISH PRESERVE—Forty- three 
thousand acres in Florida fenced, keeper’s house, 
roads and trails, on river, railroad three miles. no 
hunting three years, bear panther, deer, turkey, 
quail, salt and fresh water fish: $40.000. Terms rea- 
sonable. H. L., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 
HOTEL SITE on prettiest lake in the state, on a bluff over- 

looking and running down to the lake, with white sand 
beach; in the edge of a growing town of northern people, 
where tourist hotel is badly needed. 

Also 36 acres of virgin pine land with good lake-front 
less than a mile from the village. 

Also nice little 5-room cottage with barn and 40 acres of 
land, 12 miles from town, fine lake front. 

Also three village properties—of cottages and lots in nice 
town; three good bearing orange groves, al! with !ake fronts 
and good houses. 

All of this property is in good hunting and fishing section. 
C. H. Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Florida. 








WISCONSIN. 





On Beautiful Lake Chetoc, with many miles of con- 
necting lakes and streams, Sawyer County, Wisconsin, 
forty acres virgin timber for sale—Trout, Bass,] Pike, Perch, 
Deer, Partridge, Bear. Best fishing and hunting in the 
Northwest. For sale cheap to close partnership. Address: 
Northern Development Co., St. Paul, Minn, sease ome 
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A Complete Sportsman’s 
Guide 


























y O U will want this book. 
“ You can obtain it FREE 
thers pana fl gg Fs 4 
AND SPORTSMENS CUIDE 
N SHOTCUN cee ae MANUAL 
1 N ° . 
| Me CNRPLEMENS Ct T is unquestionably the best, most complete and 
EANOES. DOG TRAINERS: CLIDE most authoritative bookever written for sports” 
I 
Fis LAWS ETC” BLINDS ‘ ‘ : ; 
ime wo rom woome = || men. Contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; 
sali weighs 20 ounces. Is the only complete sportsmen’s 
(SAMBA IGAR 400 CAM ADIAN SPOR TEMAS 4890014 TOO g 
library in one volume. 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 
“Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are exceptionally 
ood. 
‘*Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., also thanks you for the ncte and bouk which 
you kindly sent him.” 
EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SAYS: 
‘Your books are so very practical in their treatment of matters con- 
nected with the sport you and I so greatly love, that they cannot fail 
to be useful to every sportsman.”’ 


GENERAL NELSON A. MILES SAYS: 


**Your book is certainly one of the most practical, instructive and 
interesting volumes I have ever had the pleasure of reading. I con- 
gratulate you on the success it deserves.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


By a special arrangement with the publishers of this great book we are 
enabled to make the following exceptional offers, These offers are made for a 
limited time and we advise everyone who wishes the book to take advantage of 
them at once. 














OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encycloped‘a, 
Full Gilt Library Edition, sent to any address in the United States or 
A Canada, postpaid, for $1.12. 
OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Spertsman’s Encyclopedia, 
with an annual subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, either new or 
B renewal—regular price, $2.62; our price, postpaid, $2.00. 
OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
Cc will be sent free to anyone sending two annual subscriptions, new or 


renewal, to FIELD AND STREAM, at the wy + me price, $1.50 each. 
Your own subscription and that of one of your friends will be accepted. 





FIELD AnD STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st St., New York City, N.Y.. 


| 
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THE GABLER PIANOS 


ADAPTED TO CRAFTSMAN SURROUNDINGS 






OMES where Craftsman Furnishings prevail are now 
offered a really high-grade make of piano in a case 

adapted to this style which is growing so rapidly in favor with think- 
ing people. @ This case is a direct copy of an old book-case and writing-de.k made by 
the Jesuits and carried by them in | 790 from Monterey, Mexico, to Southern California. 
@ The piano is one of our very best make and is an instrument to meet every demand of 
the most exacting artist and critic in point of tone quality, action, and every musical detail. 


The hinges and pedals are made of solid hammered copper and of solid hammered brass. 
We furnish this style in oak with copper trimmings, and in mahogany with brass 
trimmings. Height, 4 feet, 614 inches; width, 5 feet, 3 inches; depth, 2 feet, 3 inches. 


We will be pleased to give fuller details and information regarding these pianos in either 
oak or mahogany on request, mentioning FIELD AND STREAM. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


465 WHITLOCK AVE., Borough Bronx, NEW YORK CITY 


- 
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Perfect Scotch Whisky 


While it is not absolutely necessary to 
have handsome bottles yet we take 
special pride in so embellishing 
D. & J. McCALLUM’S 
“Perfection” Scotch Whisky 











The contents are its own best advertising 
THOROUGHLY MATURED 
MELLOW LIKE A LIQUEUR 
The only whisky supplied at all functions 
during the visit of the King and Queen 
to Edinburgh, May, 1903. 








SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 


Holland House, New York 





























Ill. Hr Hanks, THe Guipve: ‘‘Shake Pardner; I thought you wuz a greenhorn, fer sure. That was 2 


bang-up shot fer 300 yards, an’ you’ve got the biggest mountain goat I’ve seen in these parts ; 
Mr. Buck Fevre: ‘Yes, at the moment of shooting the elk, I saw this magnificent specimen of Oris Stonet 





in the distance, and instantly changed my aim so as to- 
at St. Louis 


Rhode Island Reds * — 7 2 a= : = World’s Fair. 
and Barred Rocks, Wyandottes and 


W Adopted by governments of U.S Canada and England. 
HITE Leghorns, Light Brahmas lardy, We supplied every U S Alaskan Boundary Survey in last 
Prolific, Farm Bred Pure Stock For BIRDS (mod- | 


ro years. Hundreds of testimomals from Gov. officials, 
erate prices) or “‘Eccs To Hatcn” at 10 cents each | 









Naval Commanders,Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers 
| | and others; the best ever published. 
— WRITE — 


x5 models to select 
WALTER SHERMAN, Pacific Farm, NEWPORT, R. I. 








from. Catalog free. Write to-d 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. - MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 
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Ready at last! 
A Book every 
Sportsman will 
want— 


Illustration from “Camping and Woodcraft’ 


HORACE KEPHART’S 
Book of 


Camping and Woodcraft 


It is with great pleasure that we are now able to announce the publication in book form of 
what was probably the most widely read and popular series of articles which ever appeared in 
a sportsman’s magazine. Since the publication of Mr. Kephart’s articles on Camping and Wood- 
craft in ‘“‘Field and Stream’’ we have received hundreds of letters from our readers inquiring, 
“When will the book be out?’ 

It is not necessary to tell old readers of ‘Field and Stream” what a valuable book this fs. 
To our newer friends we have only to say that this is the most complete guide book of wilderness 
equipment and wilderness living yet published, by a man who loves the wild, by a_man with 
scholarly attention to smallest details, and, best of all, by a man who can write. Verily this 
book is a classic. 


Price (cloth) $1.50 net; prepaid $1.60; (leather) $2.00, prepaid $2.10. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


By adding $1.00 to the price of the book (remitting us $2.50) we will send a cloth- 
bound copy of “Camping and Woodcraft,” prepaid, and “Field and Stream” for one 
year. If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream,” we will extend your 
subscription one year from the date on which it expires. Regular price of the book and 
“Field and Stream” is $3.10. Or, if you want the leather-bound edition, send us $3.00. 











Make all orders payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc.. 
35 West 2ist Street ° * NEW YORK 
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Field and Stream is available in 
combination, at a special price, with many periodicals. 
The following subscription offers are commendable 


for the merit of the publications included : 
Field and Stream ; ‘ ° ‘ . $1.50 1 $ 5 
Pearson’s . , R ‘ , ‘ : 1.50 ) 2.3 


Pearson’s . ‘ " $1.50 


Field and Stream. ? 30 $3 (0) ’ Compaalan’ | 
a 


Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 








ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS MAY BE 
SUBSTITUTED FOR THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION: 





American Boy Harper’s Bazar Photo Era 
American Magazine Metropolitan Photographic Times 
Camera Craft My Business Friend Pictorial Review 
Cosmopolitan National Magazine Suburban Life 
Farming Pacific Monthly Success 

Garden Magazine Physical Culture Times Magazine 
Good Housekeeping Photo American World To-Day 


Photo Beacon 





L = epictaoti Review of Reviews . , $3.00 ) $ 
Waaaua) acs Field and Stream. ; 1.50 > 3 (ai 
ete Pearson’s . ; ’ % 1.50 } ° 


ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS MAY 
BE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 








Automobile Photographer Short Stories 
Independent Reader Magazine Yachting 
Address 


FIELD @ STREAM 
35 West 21st Street - - New York City 
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The GOERZ Catalogue 
for 1907 


HIS splendid General Catalogue with its magnificent Prize Cover, a reproduction in two 
colors and gold, from Ed. I. Steichen’s original gum print winner of the Goerz Cata- 
logue Cover Competitions, ( 1905 ) will be sent on request against remittance of 9 cents 


in Stamps to cover postage. 


@ The Catalogue gives full particulars on all Lenses, Cameras, Binoculars and other goods 
manufactured by this Company. It comprises 64 pages of text, profusely illustrated, a collection 
of valuable lens formulae and shcrt cuts, one beautiful photogravure (a reproduction of one of 
Radcliffe Dugmore’s celebrated animal pictures) and fifteen fine half-tone reproductions 


, 


** hors texte.’ 


@, In answer to numerous requests from artists and art lovers, the C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Co. have decided to publish a limited issue of 250 reproductions from Mr. Steichen’s Prize-Win- 
ning Catalogue Cover Design. They arein the form of a poster and are reproduced in fac-simile 
as to size and color directly from the original. They are all printed in two colors and gold, on ex- 
tra heavy paper and are ready for framing. They will be mailed carefully packed, and registered 
against order accompanied by remittance, (check on N. Y. or money order.) Price, $1.50 net. 





Sn eT = 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL Co. 


52 Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast Agents, Telgmann ©& Torka, San Francisco, Cal. 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG VIENNA 
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Diezemann 
Horse Power $0/- 50 Shock 
complete fof = 

Other sizes 
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outfit Absorber 


at equally is by far the most practical of 


ttractive price. ° : 
GNTTACTIVE PIKES all absorbers. It is provided 


with a self-lubricating system 
that definitely places it above 
the plane of all other frictional 
devices. It does not require 
regulation when once properly 
adjusted. 


Literature 1} pplication 


AWondertul Boat Motor for 
Speed Pleasure é Working Boats DIEZEMANN SHOCK ABSORBER CO, 


This engine is remarkably free from com- 1319 Hudson St., Hoboken, N, a. 


plications, is clean and simple in appear- 
ance, and is light and well proportioned for 
strength and service, as well as obviating 
all unnecessary weight. 

The main bearings are very long—t's in 
on 4 h.p. engines, With crank shaft 1', in 
in diameter. These bearings are made of 
highest grade babbitt metal, fitted on a man- 
drel and reamed to a perfect tit on the shaft 

The shaft, as well as connecting rods, are 








If you want a powerful light 
weight engine for your boat 
don’t buy until you investi- 


made of drop forgings made from a special gate the 
die for each engine. 
Pistons are made on an automat piston 


machine, an‘ fitted perfectly on a srinds ) 
Piston rings are large, turned eccentric 

ground on a magnetic grinder to perfect it. 
The commutator is elevated and gear- 





CUSHMAN 


driven, and was adopted after a most ex- You wifi wia races. You will have no trouble. 
haustive test, as the simplest and most ef- i . 
fective commutator that could be found for Cheaper than any othe: marine engine of same 
this motor. ; “ . 

Every part of the motor is accessible and power. Simplest engine made. 


easily examined SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
A hand hole in the side of the er ank ¢ ham- : 


ber enables quick examination of connecting CUSHMAR MOTOR co., Lincela, Neb 
° ari . . 


rod bearings. 








' The carbureter is of float feed type, very 
simple in design, noiseless, enabling the en 
} gine to be run at the greatest possible lati- 





tude of speed, and getting greatest economy 
in the use of gasoline. 
Ball bearing thrusts on all engines, A OUR { EADER 
—- ny for ot 
ricating the connect- : x: 
cor ced Gesu aan tee G -_ J, 20 foot launch, equipped with our 
shaft, taking the oll di- 4 new “SPEEDWAY” gasoline motor 
rectly to 1e crank pin 
Made in 1, 2 and 4 $425. oOo 
cylinder engines up to r e f 
40 .D. Write for Catalog. " ps send ten-cent stam alog 0 
Ee . “AUTO BOATS 
| Gray Motor Co." ; GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., and 
















DEVOIT. CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., 

Usa. Consolidated, Morris Heights, N. ¥. ¢. 

{ watt TOWN = ICE, 11 Broadway F ~ v York 
C CAGO O E, 14 i an venue 
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2 PASSENGER RUNABOUT 


World’s Champion Motor Car for efficiency and endurance—simplest, smartest and 
lowest in price—4 H.P. Air Cooled. Speed 4 to 25 miles—an ideal car for all round 
road work. Catalogue free. 


sORIEN'T & 


$ 4 0 0 Friction Drive $ 47 5 


Buckboards $525 


8 H.P. Deuble Cylinder Motor Equipped to Any Model $50 Extra. 


DELIVERY CAR 
The Price of One Team and the Work of Three 


The ever ready Parcel and Delivery car for city and country. Indispensable to 
General Stores, Grocers, Florists, Laundries, Bakers, Dairies, Fruit and Produce Farms. 
Reliable on any kind of road—asphalt, cobbles, sand, mud. Combines strength in frame, 
springs and gearing. Speed 4 to 18 miles an hour on ordinary roads. 

Active agents desired in unassigned territory. Write for discounts and agency terms, 


WALTHAM MANUFACTURIN 
COMPANY Waltham, Mass., 


$450 
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Goes on the 
Dash Board 


Reads from 
the SEAT 
















FREE 


Automobile 
Owners 
We have 
published a 
book called 
*Auto Pointers” 
which is designed 
to help a man 
know his car. It 
tells how to keep out 
of trouble or how to 
find it in a hurry. If 
youown acar it’s Free. 
Send 4c to cover postage. 































How far 
can you 


READ this? 


Hold it away 
from you 
and see 


° 

It’s the scale of the Warner Auto- 
Meter actual size. It says your Auto- 
mobile is traveling 4 miles an hour. 
It is just as steady on your car as it 
is in your hand—for the scale of 


is not influenced by the jar of the car— 
speed alone moves it. It doesn’t bob 
around, the way other indicators do, until 
you are not certain whether it says 5 miles 
or 15. 

Let us tell you more about this wonder- 
ful instrument—how it’s made with sap- 
phire jewels like a watch, yet is so strongly 
built that it takes an axe or a bad collision 
to break it or render it inaccurate, and how 
we use Magnetism (in the only practical 
way), which makes The Auto-Meter as re- 
liable as a mariner’s compass forever. 
When you write we'll send you also a 
trouble-saving 50-cent book, Auto Pointers 
-——invaluable to a man who drives his own 


Car, 


WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 


465 Roosevelt Street, Beloit, Wis. 


The Auto-Meter is sold byall dealers and at the best Garages 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Cadillac—Model H 


Where Dependability and Economy Meet 


These are the great foundation stones of Cadillac 
success—unfailing reliability under all sorts of service; 
cost of maintenance so low as to be almostincredible. 
In the magnificent line of Cadillacs for 1907 these 
qualities are more manifest than ever before. The 
Model H has proven itself the four-cylinder triumph 
of the year. 

From motor to muffler this machine is an example 
of simple construction, of finish really super-fine, of 
accuracy not surpassed in any other mechanical 
creation—all of which are more pronounced because 
of the wonderful factory facilities and system that 
stand behind the 





Th 
superiorities of Model H are so 
i “4 ae numerous that to select features deserving special 

a emphasis is difficult. Those of prime importance are 
| 5 ieee remarkable ease of control and smoothness of riding, 
whatever the road conditions. The car is practically 
noiseless in operation; perfect balance of action re- 
moves all vibration. The enormous power is so 
positively applied that whether for speeding or hill 
climbing Model H is there with energy to spare. 
The body possesses lines of beauty and grace and 
reflects stvle unmistakable. 

Your dealer will gladly give you a demonstration. 
Model H_ 30h. p. Four-eylinder Touring Car; $2,500. (Deseribed in Catalog HU ) 
Model G—20 h. p. Four-eylinder Touring Car; $2,000. (D.seribed in Catalog @U ) 
Model M—10 h. p. Four passenger ear; $950. (Deseribed in Catalog MU ) 
Model K—10 h, p. Runabout; $800 (Deseribed in Catalog MU ) 

All prices F. 0, B, Detroit—Lamps not ineladed. 


Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as 
above designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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AN 
The Car of Steady Service 


The new utility car, Model 21, has been positively proven the 
most convenient, simple and serviceable car ever built. 

The unit power plant in this car stands far beyond all others 
in compactness, accessibility and efficiency. 

These are not mere generalities but positive points of superior- 
ity, and we stand ready to prove every claim by actual demonstration. 

See our nearest representative or write for our catalog. 
It contains valuable information that you cannot afford to miss. 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches: 
Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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Winter Joys 


come only to those who are fortified 
by abundant health and vigor against 
cold and exposure. Bodily warmth 
comes from good digestion and good 
food, not from flannels and overcoats. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT 
is the food that brings fullest enjoy- 
ment of Winter Work or play because 
it is rich in the heat-making, muscle- 
building elements and because it is 
so easily digested. It gives the 
litheness and suppleness of limb 
that make the human body a thing 
of power and beauty. 

A breakfast of SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT with hot or cold 
milk or cream will supply the energy 
for a whole day’s work. ‘Triscuit is 
the same as the Biscuit except that 
it is compressed into a wafer and is 
used as a TOAST for any meal 
instead of white flour bread. 

Atall grocers. Our new illus- 
trated Cook Book is sent free. 


The Natural Food Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





“IT’S ALLIN THE SHREDS” 


OLS ~ a, 





THE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 














O THE man who wishes a good 
modern all-around field and trap 
gun, especially adapted for wild 
fowl, we present the Remington 
Auto-loading Shot Gun. It can be 
bought at about one- 
half the price of a 
high-grade double gun. It loads 
itself by consuming its recoil, thus 
preventing bruised faces and shoul- 
ders. It has an absolutely safe, 
solid breech. 


The modern gun at a moderate price 
New Catalogue Free 


Remington Arms Company 
ILION, N, ¥ 


AGENCY: 315 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 


SHOT SHELLS 


AY 
ns 


. — a 
‘J . G To make a Mallard Y fold his wings and 

te~e Pe \ Yu come to bag requires a hard hitting, uniform 
—— O shell—the U. M. C. Arrow. If you point your 
2 | Arrows straight you may have full confidence in 

your results, for they are practical perfection—and 
STEEL LINED as well. 

THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. _— 

San Francisco, Cal. 


th 
* 


Agency 
313 Broadway, N. Y. City 














